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FAITH AND SOCIETY’ 


HAT are the relations between Christianity and 
the social order, between the Church and those 
societies in which men live? Sometimes the Church is 
blamed because she has not solved effectively the many 
evils which afflict organised humanity, because she has 
not stopped war, for instance, or issued a remedy for 
the unemployment problem. Sometimes, on the con- 
trary, her teaching with regard to current questions is 
disdained’ as either too medieval or too corrupt to be 
of use. In any case, the assumption is there ; she should 
have something to say to enlighten a world in dark- 
ness. Another factor that has increased the demand 
for a statement of the implications of Christian prin- 
ciples is the emergence of a new and formidable politi- 
cal and economic force, equipped with a fighting 
doctrine. Communism, with its practical and appar- 
ently successful realization in Soviet Russia, is a 
challenge not only to the capitalistic societies to which 
it is formally opposed, but also to the basic ideas which 
have formed the Christian tradition. Lenin, of course, 
identified the two and saw in religion nothing but a 
support and sanction of the dominant regime : for him 
as for Karl Marx it was simply ‘ dope for the people.’ 
The fact that he was wrong makes it all the more urgent 
to clarify the issue and make the independence of 
Christian teaching plain. 
This book is a commendable effort in that direction. 
It has a twofold aim. In the first place it seeks to give 
a systematic account of the history of the Christian 


* Faith and Society. A Study of the Structure, Outlook and 
Opportunities of the Christian Social Movement in Great Bri- 
tain and the United States of America. By Maurice B. Reckitt, 
M.A., Editor of Curistenpom. (London: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1932; pp. xxi, 467; 15/--) . 
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Social Movement in England with some reference to 
its growth in the United States. Mr. Reckitt begins 
with its rise under Kingsley and Maurice in 1848, just 
at the moment when the failure of the Chartist had 
made justice seem a farce for the working classes. It 
continued in various forms, and became in 1889 the 
Christian Social Union under the leadership of Henry 
Scott Holland, Bishop Westcott, and Bishop Gore. 
The War, at first a blow, became an opportunity, and 
the movement grew and, conjoining with other sympa- 
thetic groups, culminated in the great COPEC meet- 
ing in Birmingham in 1924. All this is lucidly told with 
the natural enthusiasm of an adherent, but not without 
a critical sense of certain defects and weaknesses. Mr. 
Reckitt incorporates also an account of Catholic activi- 
ties in the same direction. He pays a tribute to Car- 
dinal Manning, and describes Rerum Novarum as ‘ the 
Charter of Social Catholicism’ which ‘ stands to that 
movement in the same relation as the Communist 
Manifesto of Marx and Engels does to revolutionary 
Socialism,’ and he sketches the rise of the Catholic 
Social Guild in 1909 due to the lead of that ‘ ardent 
young Jesuit,’ Charles Dominic Plater. He indicates 
the main features and functions of the Guild, and 
mentions its Annual Summer School at Oxford and 
the important foundation of the Catholic Workers’ 
College there, in 1921. In his chapter on America he 
provides an interesting section on the work of Ameri- 
can Catholics on social questions, especially that of 
Fr. John Ryan and the Social Action Department of 
the National Catholic ‘Welfare Council at Washing- 
ton—a work that perhaps is not so well known in this 
country as its significance deserves. We stress these 
Catholic sections of the book because they illustrate 
its admirable objectivity; at the same time, it is im- 
possible not to feel that the dogmatic differences which 
divide the various Protestant allies of the’ movement 
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must prove fatal to the attempt to prevent an organic- 
ally united Christian teaching on any important issue. 
The author realises that Christian morals flow from 
Christian faith; but he does not seem to face the in- 
exorable conclusion. 

It is this flaw in consistency of thought and logical 
vigour that would seem to be the reason for the un- 
satisfactory character of the latter half, the construc- 
tive section of the book. Its aim is to suggest the 
elements of a Christian Sociology for to-day. There 
is a discussion of Politics, the limits of the State and 
its relations with the Church, the problem of the de- 
sirability of Christian participation in public political 
life in the modern world. Then follows a chapter on 
World Order, international problems and the Christian 
contribution to the securing of peace. Finally, two 
chapters are devoted to various aspects of the present 
day economic situation, the nature of work and the 
relation of the worker to industrial technique, the em- 
ployment of the probable universalization of leisure, 
the Just Price and the Social Dividend, interest and 
investment, and the question of the control of industry. 

Even this brief and almost unfair outline must in- 
dicate that the stricture ‘ unsatisfactory ’ is to be taken 
only in a qualified sense. Mr. Reckitt’s attempt is 
certainly courageous. He takes a comprehensive view 
and does not neglect any of the relevant realities, how- 
ever complex and difficult they may be. Nor are his 
enquiries fruitless : very often they afford an instruc- 
tive insight into a problem, or a criticism that is both 
valid and useful. In any case the book is of great value 
simply because it has asked very necessary and urgent 
questions, and asked them not at random and discon- 
nectedly, but from a central and unified standpoint, 
that of the spiritual nature of man. After reading it 
no one could say that Christians lack at least an intelli- 
gent approach to the social questions of the day. 
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Thus our criticism is united with a definite admira- 
tion for Mr. Reckitt’s work. Nevertheless, that criti- 
cism remains, and it is, we think, a fundamental one. 
It is concerned with what seems to be an assumption 
underlying the whole book. We do not know whether 
the author’s outlook has been influenced by the writ- 
ings of Karl Barth, but his insistence on the opposition 
between the Church and the world seems to lead him 
to posit a sort of essential Christianity which is not 
only different from, and exalted above, the natural 
order, but is, if not opposed, at least unrelated to it— 
a position that sounds like a distant echo of Barth’s 
apocalyptic teaching. Not that he states such a thesis 
in any explicit way, but it has struck at least one reader 
that something like that must be in the author’s mind. 
And, further, it is difficult, owing to the dogmatic 
uncertainty referred to above, to understand what pre- 
cise body of doctrine Mr. Reckitt holds to be essen- 
tially Christian, from which Christian social principles 
proceed. The fact that he is an avowed Anglo- 
Catholic does not, unfortunately, make that point 
clear. 

It is in his method of approach to the various 
elements of Christian Sociology that we find both this 
neglect for the natural order and a certain vagueness 
as to what the Church and Christianity definitely is. 
To consider, for example, his chapter on Politics. 
When treating of the elements of a subject we expect 
some discussion of its nature. It is true that Mr. 
Reckitt quotes definitions of society by Dr. Temple 
and Suarez, but we enter upon a discussion of the rela- 
tions between Church and State before we are quite 
certain what precisely either of those bodies are. It 
would have been much clearer, to say the least, if he 
had led us step by step to an understanding, first of 
all, of what a nation is, its moral function, and the 
various exaggerations of nationality, and then de- 
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scribed what differentiates a state from a nation, the 
justification of its authority and judicial power, in what 
sense it is a moral person, its limitations, and its ordi- 
nation to the spiritual power. In this way both the 
natural and supernatural would have their rights, their 
co-ordination would be evident, and doth orders would 
be seen to come under the Christian purview. Again, 
in his chapter on internationalism we suffer from a 
similar vagueness, and we ask is there one internation- 
alism, that of all loving Christians, or are there two, 
that of the Church and that between States? If the 
treatment had been methodical we should have pro- 
gressed from the idea of the State as a moral person 
to that of its personal relations between itself and other 
states, the relations of justice and charity, and the 
idea of the ‘international common good.’ This is 
the method of Catholic theologians from Vittoria to 
Pére Delos, which has the advantage of letting us 
know exactly where we are. It would have become 
clear that although the Church is, by reason of its 
origin and divine mission, the most perfect interna- 
tional society, it is not the only one. There is another 
which has its sanction in the very nature of man and 
of the State. It is distinct from Christianity as the 
temporal society is from the spiritual. This is ancient 
doctrine, but in conformity also with the modern En- 
cyclical of Leo XIII, /mortale Dei. Another in- 
stance is the section on peace. We miss any statement 
of the doctrine developed from St. Augustine’s 
famous definition, which would have showed us the 
nature of peace as a stable dynamic order, indirectly 
due to justice, directly caused by charity. We should 
have had also some explanation of the Church’s con- 
cern for world peace apart from her essential concern 
for peace in the individual soul. 

Such a criticism might be continued with regard to 
the chapters on economics in this book. But perhaps 
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enough has been written to indicate the general quar- 
rel a Catholic might have with the author, and also 
to suggest how what is valuable in his work might re- 
ceive positive supplement and correction. The quarrel 
would be a very amicable quarrel, because Mr. Reckitt 
can claim to have made a successful effort to make 
others think, and a Catholic may well find in Faith 
and Society a stimulus, a provocation, and a help in 
working out his own social philosophy. 


AetFrric Manson, O.P. 





A BOOK ON BUCHMANISM 


HE cinema hoardings proclaim, if not so insist- 

ently now as a few years ago, the advertising 
value of the words siz and sinner. The devil is not 
regarded as a bore—at least by his nodding acquaint- 
ances. Vice is thought interesting, and virtue dull. 
Perhaps it is the fault of the novelists whose villains 
are more likeable than their heroes; perhaps because 
the notion of immorality is restricted now to the more 
exciting forms; perhaps because some of our vices 
have the reputation of virtue. These are the deadly 
vices, the deadly-dull. Virtues gone flat. Or, as St. 
Thomas says, the vice that looks like virtue ; false pru- 
dence, for instance, and religiosity, and deadness to 
sense.’ 

Anyhow, there it is, sin is definitely news. You 
remember how people flocked to the Albert Hall to 
hear The New Sin expounded. Only to be mocked. 
Similarly, the title and opening of a recent book on 
Buchmanism’ rouse the same attention. ‘ It comes to 
grips with an unlovely subject,’ we are promised. 
‘And’—the superb assurance—‘ solves its riddle.’ But 
only to disappoint. (Pouf! call those sins, said the 
Borgia courtier squaring his shoulders, now if you 
really want, etc., etc.). Perhaps it is a back-handed 
compliment, but the Catholic literature of conversiun 
is decidedly more thrilling, and does more than skate 
on the conventions. Francois Mauriac or Julien Green 
will point the contrast. 

Making allowance for the fact that vice is often un- 
printable, and noticing the Buchmanite recognition of 
the pervasiveness of sin, this book still leaves the im- 


‘cf. Summa Theologica, 2a-2zae: LV, XCII, CXLII. 
: * For Sinners Only. By A. J. Russell. (London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1932; pp. 347; 5/--) 
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pression that the sins that matter are the indulgences 
That Spell Inefficiency. There is a harping on horse- 
racing and going to pubs; more than a whisper of the 
Nonconformist conscience; a steady ground-swell of 
Fordist morality ; a significant antithesis, Parsons and 
Prodigals.* And despite the assumption of hearty un- 
conventionality, you are left with the thought that 
perhaps after all it is largely a religion of Behaving 
Yourself. You feel this in the account of the under- 
graduate’s conversion : ‘ I decided to get the impurity, 
the nicotine, and the drink out of my system.’ He had 
been a member of the Carburettor Club, three sinners 
snatched from a life of (besides much else) illegal 
speeding, climbing down drain-pipes at night and gen- 
erally getting into trouble with the police. They were 
converted with the aid of a Springbok and a delegation 
backed by a squad of men ‘ solidly praying,’ including 
a convert who once came home so tight that he chopped 
off the heads of all the chickens in the fowl-run. 


It is not that all these things may not well be a 
matter of sin, but that the prominence which they are 
given is a typical exhibition of that Anglo-Saxon 
Protestantism which is more concerned with civil mis- 
demeanours than with the deeper and more intimate 
ills of the soul. The theologian was going too far who 
said that an Englishman cannot commit a mortal sin 
because he has not the mind for it, as he was unable 
to conceive of an offence against God in cold blood 
and recognized as such at the time. Possibly he was 
thinking he was thinking, in his Latin way, of the very 
intellectual and spiritual sins of malice.‘ 

Similarly, the Buchmanite ideal of virtue leaves you 
with the same feeling. Of something very hearty, but 


* Senators and Hoboes—another antithesis in conection with 
the movement, but not in this book. 


“cf. Summa Theologica, 1a-2zae: LXXVIII. 
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A Book on Buchmanism 


really rather empty. The type, to quote the book, that 
brings a breeze into the breakfast-room. Dressy ; with 
horned rimmed spectacles flashing with kindliness; 
radiating good feeling and self-possession; chubby ; 
pat-on-the-back ; with everybody * Bill’ or ‘ Sam * or 
‘Frank.’ The religion of the males in the advertise- 
ments of the Saturday Evening Post. Sanitary rather 
than healthy. You have the sensation of being offered 
a substitute, something quite good, but still a sub- 
stitute. There is a story to the point, of the early minis- 
try of ‘ Frank ’—Frank N. D. Buchman, an American 
Lutheran minister, the founder of the movement. 
‘Frank’s secret of getting boys up early on Sunday 
morning was not to scold, but to announce there would 
be pancakes on the table at nine sharp.’ It is all a sort 
of purified Elmer Gantry, with an absence of much 
regard for tradition, the sacramental life, mystery, in- 
tellectual truth. Its appeal would seem to be restricted 
to a modern type. It is hard to imagine it holding the 
shaggy and awkward and eccentric, the decadent and 
twisted, the people who really prefer absinthe to cocoa. 
It is all very well to be healthy, that is the meaning 
of salvation, but the health that smells of the drug- 
gist’s store is not the only sort. Nor is the health that 
is so consciously cultivated. Good things should not 
be hidden away, but here there is such a parade of 
goodness, so much feeling fine and glowing, and say- 
ing so. The poor miserable sinner stuff may have been 
overdone in the past. But here it is just the opposite. 
The book names real people and describes them as 
among the most surrendered, fully-consecrated in the 
Group; modern miracles and so on. They must feel 
decently embarrassed. 

These remarks sound unpleasantly jeering. But if 
they are unfair to Buchmanism in itself, they are frank 
reactions to it as it is presented in For Sinners Only. 
‘You may dislike the characters as they are limned 
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in print,’ writes Mr. Russell, ‘but not in real life.’ 
Let us think, then, that the fault is his. Yet the book 
captures our interest, for it is sincere and alive. 

In the beginning, Mr. Russell’s interest in the 
Group Mpvement was that of an alert journalist out 
for a scoop. It was his job ‘to provide compelling 
newspaper features’ to swell the sales. One of his 
stunts had proved a great success, the My Religion 
series that ran in a London daily about seven years 
ago. This has come to him, he is convinced, as a divine 
inspiration whilst he was gardening. He describes this 
“supernatural experience.’ ‘There seemed to be a 
faint electrical crackling in the clear air about me . . . 
I felt a message impinge on my brain from the air. 
It alighted softly like the caress of a leaf or the touch 
of a gentle zephyr . . . I was just told to get twelve 
novelists to confess their religious beliefs in our news- 
paper.” To sneer at some of the simple legends of 
hagiography betrays a lack of the sense of proportion. 
We know that a sense of humour may not be absent 
from some of the miraculous workings of Providence: 
but we must confess we had never expected it to work 
like that. Miraculous or not, the venture proved that 
religion had news-value, a fact The Daily Express has 
since not forgotten. 

Thus the author was quick to respond to the rumour 
of a new religious force in our midst, of an evangeli- 
cal revival spreading out of ‘dear old Oxford,’ of 
‘B.A.?s who live on faith and prayer.’ He determined 
to investigate and write it up. But interest was followed 
by conviction, and this, ‘the book of the Oxford 
Groups,’ is by an enthusiastic adherent. That a move- 
ment so lacking in reticence, in its character so like a 
religious Rotary Club, and so opposed to the local 
manner, should have caught on at Oxford is suff- 
ciently puzzling. But, in fact, the coupling of the two 
names, Oxford and Buchmanism, has not passed with- 
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out protest, and to some it has seemed a cleverly 
engineered piece of publicity. However, what chiefly 
merits attention is the underlying nature of the move- 
ment. 

It is a form of Evangelical Protestantism, with an 
insistence on the religious experience of ‘ conversion,’ 
differing only in degree from other forms of Protestant 
Revivalism. The swaying crowds are absent, the sug- 
gestion is through a small drawing-room group. More 
intimate, more middle-class, possibly more intense. 
It must be difficult to rebut the charge that it is built 
on emotion. It claims to be founded on the spiritual 
experience of living the Gospel life. The work of the 
reason is certainly not stressed. The rational approach 
to Christianity is considered a fifty-fifty affair, for and 
against. You become a Buchmanite, not by an intellec- 
tual assent, but by giving it a trial in practice. Life, 
we are told, is more effective than logic. It is not a 
sect, but a way of life, an inner group in all the 
churches. This is a rough account of its genus; its 
specific difference is what chiefly interests, for this is 
largely the cause of its success. 

This is a recognition and exploitation of the psycho- 
logically sound principles of Confession and Sharing. 
To this end, and not directly to the worship of God, 
individual converts are formed into small ‘ groups,’ 
under the guidance of a leader. The beginner is led 
to unburden his soul and receive direction. He is, we 
imagine, given that sense of ‘ belonging.’ This is all 
to the good, and it is not in a niggardly spirit that a 
Catholic recognizes two deficiencies here. 

In the first place, Confession is undoubtedly a re- 
lease. Psycho-analysis has paid tribute to the therapeu- 
tic value of the Confessional, and the sturdy old argu- 
ments about its unhealthiness no longer have the same 
force. But getting things off your chest is only one half 
of the situation. There is also an intake of something. 
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Religion is not merely a sort of exercise for keeping 
fit inside ; it draws on something outside the soul ; and 
that not a creature, not the spirit of a group. Now there 
is no guarantee that the confession of sins to a psycho- 
logist, whether amateur or professional, will do more 
than release certain of their undesirable psychological 
effects—complexes and all that. After all, in confes- 
sion we desire something more than a psychological 
evacuation, we desire forgiveness and that our soul 
should share again in the Divine Life. To ensure this, 
a wise and experienced psychologist is simply not com- 
petent, even if he be called a ‘ life-changer’ and talks 
the language of Evangelical Christianity. We must 
look for a man, not self-qualified, but officially 
appointed by God. Confession to a group-leader may 
be a relief; but to regard it as a guarantee of forgive- 
ness verges on magic. Sacramental Confession, on the 
other hand, is a means of forgiveness officially 
appointed by God. Here there is not only a discharg- 
ing of sin, but, given the dispositions, a divine promise 
that the soul is also charged with the vitality of grace. 
It supplies something not only purgative but tonic as 
well, something that takes the place of sin. For sin is 
not entirely negative; it is the choice of a good out of 
place. Even from the narrowly psychological point of 
view mere emptying-out has its dangers. The wisdom 
of the parable of the room swept and garnished is con- 
firmed in practice by the after-effects of moods, 
whether individual or communal, of religious exalta- 
tion. It is not affirmed that the reactions of Buchman- 
ism are of this nature, but still the movement is young 
and can best be judged only by the test of Gamaliel. 
In the meantime, we are not disposed to deny the im- 
pressiveness of some of its results. 

In the second place, Sharing, or the pooling of ex- 
perience, is a recognition of the truth that we belong 
to one another and must help one another in ways be- 
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yond good nature and square-dealing and material 
charity. It is at least a shadow of the idea of the Mysti- 
cal Body. Yet it is of little more lasting significance 
than a friendly society unless it all goes on within a 
society, founded by God, whose transactions have an 
eternal value. But here again we are not disposed to 
deny that many of the actions of Buchmanites go on 
in the soul of the Church—to risk the theological cen- 
sorship of Dr. Coulton. 

Admiration must go out to some of the aspects of 
Buchmanism ; the sense of the presence of God; the 
complete surrender to His purposes ; the attempt to re- 
vive what Protestantism considers first century Chris- 
tianity—simple and fresh; the affirmation of our 
stewardship over things for God; the conviction of de- 
pendence on the guidance of the Holy Ghost. But 
behind dislike of much of its manner, there is the lurk- 
ing feeling of being offered a substitute, the feeling 
that emotion is substituted for rational conviction, re- 
sults for principles, the sense of well-being for spiri- 
tual integrity, the honest glow for spiritual duty. The 
world is deeper and darker, better and worse, than 
Buchmanism would seem to allow. Sex is more than 
a matter of hygiene; solicitude for the morrow is not 
teally relieved by blindly banking on Providence; 
virtue is not something that makes you feel good; 
cleanliness may be next to godliness, but it is a bad 
second ; and God is not a combination of kind clergy- 
man, family doctor, and football-coach. For Sinners 
Only is a book to make you feel that the confessions 
of some of the—let us say—more morbid mystics have 
more to recommend them than once you suspected. Or, 
failing the mystics, the—let us say—leprous line in 
French Catholic novels. There is not much rude health 
about them, not much breezy assurance that all will 
be well with your soul if You Play the Game. 


Tuomas GIxsy, O.P. 
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OF A LADY IN HEAVEN 


HAD never before fallen so easily and pleasantly 

into conversation with anyone; it was as though 
we had for many years enjoyed an unexacting friend- 
ship. For though I was fully aware that she was a 
stranger to me, there seemed to be between us no bar- 
riers of the mind; and this, despite the fact that I was 
suddenly in a place that I did not know, without even 
the vaguest memory to tell me how I had come there. 
I remember marvelling at the beauty of the scene, and 
wondering if its mild and charming aspect had cast a 
spell upon me. For we were quite at ease. We stood 
on a broad stone terrace, balustraded and open to the 
sky, stretching back to the gardens and pavilions of a 
palace. Beneath our feet, below steep, flower-covered 
slopes and rolling fields, the whole world seemed to 
lie within the possibilities of vision; and now the 
plains, now the far-distant mountains, now the dark 
stretches of the forest revealed themselves beneath 
a tender floating haze that was as fresh as morning, 
yet as restful and contented as the twilight. 

She stood looking down over the fields, leaning 
a little forward, one finely-shaped hand resting lightly 
on the balustrade. Her graciousness was elusive, yet 
not remote, her friendliness apparent without effort. 
Perfectly attuned to her surroundings, assured and 
happy and free from arrogance, she gave me sympathy 
and welcome without questioning, and I accepted it. 
Still unaware of what had happened to me, I stood on 
a garden terrace high above the world and talked of 
the places and the people that I loved with one who 
loved them too. 

And gradually I realized that it was indeed the 
world that lay beneath us, remote from us, though how 
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I had come to leave it I did not know. But I saw it 
now across a parapet in Heaven. 

The cities of Europe came before my eyes, as I 
had longed to see them. I saw all that I would, yet 
remained with my new-found companion on the ter- 
race; and she, following the trend of my thoughts, 
made pleasant comments, first on the aspect of one 
place and then another. Florence and Belgrade, Ber- 
lin and Moscow were alike familiar to her and under- 
stood. The Scottish moors, the towering Alps, the 
wide deserts passed before us; she did not speak of 
them as a traveller might, nor merely as a reader like 
myself ; she was a neighbour to each one in turn, and 
realized their ways, their past, and their aspirations. 

Such talk led us naturally to personalities, and so 
she spoke of people that she knew. I knew them, too, 
but only through my books. They had been real 
enough to me before, these poets and heroes, but she 
brought them before me vividly. They had been my 
saints, ‘ beckoning from the abode, where the eternal 
are.’ But to her they were friends. Keats she could 
not praise too highly : I listened entranced to her de- 
scription of him; the loveliness of his verse was in her 
very speech. We talked a little of Shelley, a little of 
Dante, a little of Caesar and of Charlemagne. For all 
these names were of great interest to me, and she 
was able to satisfy me with regard to them. She was 
at home in all centuries and all countries, but it was 
evident that her preference was with the Londoner. 
I had not speculated as to what had been her worldly 
environment and time. But I began to perceive, as we 
talked on, that the sweetness with which she rendered 
the London speech of Keats, the sympathy with 
which she returned again and again to his name, were 
due to a closer kinship than I had understood at first. 

Yet she was most animated when we spoke of 
Shakespeare ; she was as warm in praise of him, though 
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with more laughter. She went so far as to remark, as 
she had not remarked of Keats, that ‘ Ze was one of 
ourselves.” Some deeper and more personal feeling 
began to stir her now, and I was not a part of it. She 
looked out into the world, and stretched out her hand 
as though she too would ‘call spirits from the vasty 
deep.’ As if in answer to her gesture, London became 
visible to us, rising out of the mists, but though I 
recognized it, it was not a London that I had seen 
before except in reconstructive fancy. It was a Tudor 
city of Gothic steeples and timbered and gabled 
houses overhanging narrow streets, under the ungainly 
shadow of old St. Paul’s. 

‘ That is Shakespeare’s London,’ she said. ‘And 
mine,’ I assured her, as with a student’s eagerness | 
scanned the crowded streets and the busy river. But 
she laughed very low, as at some happy memory. ‘And 
mine,’ she said in turn. 

And as she spoke, under my watching eyes the City 
changed. It overflowed its boundaries. The streets 
and the houses shifted and were replaced by others, 
the old Cathedral melted and gave way to Wren’s 
St. Paul’s. It was the London that I knew. I seemed 
to see it very closely, as though my thoughts and 
memories carried me from street to street, and yet it 
was small and far away. And as I watched, one corner 
became vivid, and one figure detached itself from the 
home-going evening crowds that poured along Cheap- 
side—a little shabby, shapeless woman who trudged 
patiently on ill-shod feet against the stream, an office- 
cleaner on her way to her evening rounds. 

Even at that distance and in that guise, I recognized 
her. Astonished, I turned back to my companion, half 
expecting to find that she had left me. But she was 
beside me still, though indefinably she had changed. 
Her graciousness had not departed, but I saw now that 
it clothed a sturdy strength and patience. She lifted her 
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hands slightly, as though in a gesture of gratitude and 
giving to someone unseen; and after all they were not 
white and smooth and shapely, but knotted and broken 
and rough. Yet in that transforming air they were no 
less beautiful. 

‘The dull grey skies were always wonderful to me,’ 
she said. ‘I loved the heavy evenings. The noisiest 
traffic could not drown the voices of the pigeons then. 
And if the sunlight was pale, it was the more tender 
for that—if it was rare, more welcome. There is no 
city in the world where the sun is so welcome as in 
London.’ She paused a little, and then went on: ‘ It 
is not taken from me—the drudgery, the dinginess, 
the missed joys ’—and in a lower tone, ‘ the dear and 
familiar things, the happiness, the willingness of tired 
hands and feet.’ 

‘Even here, in this sweet air, with Shakespeare, 
and with Keats and Dante! ’ I marvelled. 

‘Even here,’ she assented gravely, ‘with Shake- 
speare and with Keats, whom in my London I never 
knew—and with Zita, and little Theresa, and Simon 
of Cyrene... .’ 


K. C. MAacpona.p. 





NOWHERE LAND: 
The Search for the Perfect Polity 


LATO has long since taken his place in company 

with Shakespeare, Rabelais, Cervantes, and other 
Olympians of literature among authors who are more 
talked about than read. It may be true that none but 
a scholar in the exact and classical sense is in a position 
to appreciate to the full the beauty of Plato’s style 
and the clarity of his thought, but those of us, and they 
tend to become an ever-increasing number, who can 
only read him in translation should not be deterred 
by that consideration. Plato’s nearness to the present 
age is remarkable. Though Athens of the fifth century 
B.C. bears little enough resemblance to London of the 
early twentieth century, there is this broad comparison 
to be drawn between them: each looks to the future 
with hope out of a time of distress and the uncertainty 
that accompanies change; each feels itself to be polli- 
tically bankrupt and puts little confidence in its ac- 
credited leaders; each feels that the trouble arises, not 
so much from the institutions in vogue as from the 
weakness, folly and incompetence inherent in human 
nature. It is for these reasons that Plato has much of 
value to say not merely to the poet and the philosopher 
in all ages, but also to the men and women immersed 
in practical affairs. 

To-day we are apt to feel impatient of doctrinaire 
dreamers who draw up systems of government that 
look well on paper. The very word ‘ utopian’ has come 
to bear a meaning that is suspect, if not downright 
sinister. Government of a State, we insist, is a living 
organism; like a plant, like an animal, it must be the 
outward expression of inward change. There can be 
no such thing as a static constitution, The law which 
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fits the conditions of life to-day will not fit the condi- 
tions of life fifty or a hundred years hence. For these 
reasons the idealist who comes to us with a perfect 
system warranted to work under all conditions is 
looked upon with suspicion. He is forever on the horns 
of a dilemma. If he ventures into details he is bound 
to interfere harmfully with freedom of growth; if he 
keeps clear of detail and attends only to broad prin- 
ciples, he is accused of being too much in the air. But 
what a splendid dream it is for the the poet and philo- 
sopher, to fashion a perfect State wherein all men 
shall be virtuous and happy. And he is fortunate in 
this, that whereas the legislator must bear the odium 
attaching to the working of bad or mischievous laws 
(unless as in the modern state he can take shelter be- 
hind the Party or the Constitution), the framer of the 
ideal State can never see his dream become an actu- 
ality. Plato’s Republic has remained an ideal on paper 
and therein, perhaps, he was fortunate. The obstacle 
in his way, the age-long obstacle of human nature un- 
regenerate was not to be removed or evaded even by 
so strong a thinker as Plato. Until rulers become men 
of pure heart and clean hands and genuine lovers of 
wisdom the perfect State must remain a golden city of 
Cloudeuckooland : ‘ ‘‘ Unless,’”’ I said, ‘‘ lovers of 
wisdom bear sovereign rule in states, or those who are 
now called sovereigns and governors become sincere 
and capable lovers of wisdom, and government and 
love of wisdom be brought together, and unless the 
numerous natures who at present pursue either gov- 
ernment or wisdom, the one to the exclusion of the 
other, be forcibly debarred from this behaviour, there 
will be no respite from evil, my dear Glaucon, for 
states, nor, I fancy, for humanity; nor will this con- 
stitution, which we have just described in our argu- 
ment, come to that realization which is possible for it 
and see the light of day. It is this which has for so 
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long made me hesitate to speak. I saw how paradoxical 
it would sound. For it is given to few to perceive that 
no other constitution could ever bring happiness either 
to states or individuals.”’ ’ 

Plato had the iron constitution of Sparta in his mind 
as well as the more cultured and humane polity of 
Athens when he sketched the outlines of his ideal state. 
For this reason the conditions of life in his Republic 
are of a decidedly tonic nature. Regarded from the 
normal standpoint of life as lived by the average citi- 
zen of the world, a short sojourn in the Platonic city 
might prove an excellent corrective, but only the 
heroic would care to become naturalized. In his 
state none but the governors and soldiers have 
any political rights. The agricultural and manual 
workers are, like the good child, to be seen but not 
heard. The cabinet minister of a modern state would, 
unless a very exceptional man, be decidedly unhappy 
if suddenly thrust as one of the governing class into 
Plato’s city. He would have, first of all, to submit to 
a purgatory education directed to cleansing him of all 
egoistic passions ; he would be compelled to live with 
the other members of the government in a house re- 
sembling a club or barracks, no home of his own being 
permitted; he would be paid just sufficient for his 
yearly expenses, but no more; he would be forbidden 
to trafic in gold or silver, or even to handle the 
precious metals; he might take a wife from his own 
class, but his children would be brought up in a state- 
controlled establishment. Under no circumstances 
might he possess private property. To drink much 
wine would be forbidden him lest ‘ he does not know 
where he is,’ for ‘ it would be ridiculous for a Guar- 
dian to require a guard.’ With respect to music and 
dancing, his higher interests would be carefully 
watched. No matter how he might long for jazz music 
or Wagner’s operas, they would be denied him, and 
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it is unlikely that wireless or gramophone would be 
permitted in his quarters. Plato regarded music as an 
aid to the growth of the individual soul not as an ano- 
dyne or an intoxicating diversion for the multitude. 
He would be under the necessity of confining himself 
to a plain but wholesome diet and guarding himself 
against the seduction of ‘the damsels of Corinth.’ 
He would not be able to talk about his ailments to his 
friends nor to advertise his visit to Cap Martin for ‘a 
much-needed rest’ after a hard session, for, Plato 
writes, ‘ my belief is, not that a good body will by its 
own excellence make the soul good; but on the con- 
trary, that a good soul will by zts excellence render 
the body as perfect as it can be... .’ Neither will 
he feel quite happy perhaps in calling in the aid of 
a Harley Street specialist every time he falls a victim 
to catarrh. On the subject of health Plato will speak 
to him very straightly. ‘And do you not hold it dis- 
graceful to require medical aid, unless it be for a 
wound, or an attack of illness incidental to the time 
of year—to require it, I mean, owing to our laziness, 
and the life we lead, and to get ourselves so stuffed 
with humours and wind, like quagmires, as to compel 
the clever sons of Asclepius to call diseases by such 
names as flatulence and catarrh.’ 

Plato knew very well wherein the weakness of his 
ideal Republic lay. Man, unregenerate, may succeed 
in scaling the heights, but sooner or later the weakness 
of the flesh compels him to descend. It was for this 
reason that the guardians of his state were to be philo- 
sophers in the true sense, and practical idealists ; men 
with a real love for Beauty and Wisdom and the de- 
termination to strive for it in life as in art. No state, 
so far as history records, has ever had such rulers. 
But Plato’s ideal stands, a fertilizing influence in the 
world’s thought: ‘ Revolutions,’ writes Professor 
A. E. Zimmern in The Legacy of Greece, ‘ spring 
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not from without inwards, but from within outwards; 
and it is often when the external world seems most sick 
and sorrowful, when selfishness and irresponsibility 
sit enthroned in the world’s seats of government, that 
the power of truth is most active in the silent region 
of the soul, strengthening it in order that it may issue 
forth once again to impress man’s inconquerable pur- 
pose of: order, justice and freedom upon the recalci- 
trant material which forms the stuff of men *s common 
problems on this small globe of ours.’ 

To turn from Plato’s Republic to Sir Thomas 
More’s Utopia is like journeying towards the bleak 
north after a sojourn in the serene climate of Greece 
or Italy. We quit the subtler regions of metaphysic 
for the Roman discipline of material things. Spiritual 
values are still the dominant force, but already we 
begin to discern: the Western heresy emerging which 
tends to believe that people can be made good by 
science, legislation, and the methods of the drill ser- 
geant. Sir Thomas More lays greater stress on external 
aids. In his ideal state hospitals of a scientific tendency 
must be built. All children, boys and girls, must be 
thoroughly educated in the Greek and Latin authors. 
Streets must be broad and well-watered. Slaughter- 
houses are not permitted inside the walls. Every house 
must have a garden. The modern scientific, sanitary 
and legislative spirit is beginning to creep in. 

More was a lawyer first and a philosopher after- 
wards. He believed it possible for the enlightened man 
to be able to take his share in public affairs and to 
remain a philosopher, with clean hands and a pure 
heart. Plato, who withdrew from public life to his 
colony at Colonus, had no such opinion: ‘ The per- 
fectly just and noble man, clothed only in his justice, 
will suffer the worst consequences of a lifelong repu- 
tation for seeming to be that which he really is not— 
unjust. He will be put in chains, scourged, tortured, 
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and at last put to death.’ \When he came to those words 
in the Republic, did Sir Thomas More, one wonders, 
ponder his own career? To stand aside and lead a life 
of contemplation: or to enter the market place and 
devote his talents to the public service? Which was 
the better way? As concerning Plato there could not 
be two opinions. His literary heritage has proved the 
wisdom of his choice. But for More? On the one hand, 
power, riches, esteem and the (perhaps illusive) oppor- 
tunity of doing good? And on the other. ... ? 

More was no hermit. The man of action was strong 
in him. He must be among his fellow men, talking, 
laughing, jesting. At Oxford young Thomas More 
had come into contact with Humanism, the fresh im- 
pulse that was to bring a new spirit into Europe. He 
read Greek and Latin authors. His father, one of the 
leading lawyers at the Bar, knew nothing of these new- 
fangled studies. He withdrew his son from such 
dangerous influences, and put him to study law at the 
Inns of Court. Henceforth Thomas More found him- 
self in love with two mistresses : the Catholic Church 
and the culture of Greece. While reading Lucian he 
wore a hair shirt. He fasted ; he prayed ; he kept vigils; 
he gave lectures on St. Augustine’s De Civitate Dei 
in St. Giles’ Church. 

The Utopia, written during More’s diplomatic 
mission to Antwerp, was the offspring of the humanist 
side of his nature. The influence of Erasmus and’ of 
his friend, Peter Egidius, is strong in it. More looks 
forward to an England improved by wise legislation 
and beneficent government. There was to be a more 
even distribution of wealth, an enlightened education, 
the encouragement of new industries, and absolute 
freedom of conscience in religious matters. Every 
man, irrespective of class, has to work some hours a 
day at a craft. A large portion of the people’s leisure 
is to be given to intellectual pursuits and such studies 
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as liberalize the mind. The note of humanity and 
tolerance is struck again and again in the Utopia. War 
is not to be regarded as the glorious expression of pat- 
riotism, but as the blunder of governments. No leagues 
or treaties with foreign powers are permitted. Crime 
is to be restrained but by merciful laws. Public wor- 
ship is organized, but it pays attention only to such 
first principles as hardly permit of differences of 
opinion. 

But with the coming of the struggle concerning the 
position of the Pope this tolerance of the Utopia was 
swept away. On his appointment to the Lord Chancel- 
lorship in 1529, More passionately defended the cause 
of Rome against ‘the pestilent sect of Luther and Tyn- 
dale.’ The gulf that separates the imaginary from the 
real was very apparent in More’s life. The man who 
could write so easily of complete toleration in religion 
could also write of Tyndale and his friends : ‘ heretics 
that ever sprang in Christ’s church the very worst and 
the most beastly.’ And this was the More who gave up 
his life. 

Francis Bacon was better qualified by temperament 
than Sir Thomas More to delineate the broad features 
of the ideal state. In him the inquiring spirit of the 
Renaissance had come to full fruition. The New 
Atlantis is the crown of his dreams of a better world. 
Unfortunately, it is only a fragment, a dream hastily 
flung on paper. As to the details of life in his imagi- 
nary island we know very little. Society was patriar- 
chal, the family and marriage were held in high 
repute : ‘I have not read of any such chastity in any 
people as theirs. And their usual saying is that who- 
soever is unchaste cannot reverence himself; and they 
say that the reverence of a man’s self is, next religion, 
the chiefest bridle of all vices.’ 

The glory of the island is the institution founded by 
an enlightened king of early times and known as 
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‘Solomon’s House.’ The purpose of this foundation is 
to reach ‘ the knowledge of causes, and secret motions 
of things; and the enlarging of the bounds of human 
empire, to the effecting of all things possible.’ The 
members of this college are held in high repute. When 
one of them returns from travel in distant lands, he is 
given a civic welcome. Fifty young men attend him, 
and the people, keeping excellent order without the 
assistance of any police force, line the streets through 
which he passes. Bacon’s belief in the amelioration 
resulting from the honest searchings of science, is seen 
to the full in his descriptions of Solomon’s House. 
The students are philanthropists seeking inspiration 
from the great source of Light. Here are no personal 
rivalries; no animosities bred of different schools of 
thought ; no base seeking for fame or personal rewards. 
The benefit of man through the accumulation and dis- 
semination of knowledge is the sole aim of the college, 
and the only motive inspiring its professors. Here 
are caves sunk six hundred fathoms deep in which 
refrigerations and conservations of bodies are effected 
and where certain diseases are cured. The sick are 
also cared for in ‘certain chambers, which we call 
chambers of health, where we qualify the air as we 
think good and proper for the cure of divers diseases.’ 
The laws of acoustics are studied: ‘We have also 
divers strange and artificial echoes, reflecting the voice 
many times, and as it were tossing it; and some that 
give back the voice louder than it came, some shriller 
and some deeper . . . . We have also means to convey 
sounds in trunks and pipes, in strange lines and dis- 
tances.’ The mechanical arts are studied and ships are 
built ‘ for going under water and brooking of seas, also 
swimming girdles and supporters.’ The germ of most 
modern inventions (and of many that have not yet 
come to fruition) are to be found in Solomon’s House. 
And so modern is Bacon’s point of view that even the 
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doubt which led Samuel Butler, in Evewhon, to forbid 
the invention of new machines, was present in his 
mind. For the members of Solomon’s House do not at 
once make public all their inventions : ‘ We have con- 
sultations, which of the experiences and inventions 
which we have discovered shall be published, and 
which not: and take all an oath of secrecy for the 
concealing of those which we think fit to keep secret.’ 

The same difficulty that confronted Plato in the 
creation of his perfect state stood in the way of Sir 
Thomas More, Francis Bacon, and all later creators 
of imaginary Utopias. The perfect state can only be 
brought into being by perfect men, since states do not 
create men, but men states. How are these-perfect men 
to be bred? That problem has never been solved. 
Education will do something; wise laws will assist, 
but from the heart of man spring the fruits of good 
and evil. Many of Bacon’s dreams have borne fruit 
to-day ; we have the telephones, the railways, the ships, 
the medicine and surgery of which he wrote. But the 
serene and happy people who dwell together in unity 
on the island of Atlantis—where are they? 


RICHARD INCE. 





WOMAN IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


OME people still cherish romantic ideas about the 
S Middle Ages. They form visionary pictures of the 
typical medieval lady living on the principles of popu- 
lar hagiography and doing embroidery in a high tower 
of ivory, while her husband was in the Holy Land. 
Indeed, she must have smiled, as we do, when St. 
Thomas, writing on the adornment of women, says 
that it is unlawful for a Christian woman to paint her 
face, unless it be for a valid reason, such as re-captur- 
ing the affections of an erring husband. 

Some theologians loved to make catalogues and put 
woman in just her right niche in the social universe ; 
but she was an inveterate Pagan at heart, and had a 
disconcerting way of popping out of her bandbox. If 
the scholastics would call her the unregenerate daugh- 
ter of Eve, they must abide by the result if she became 
the cause of all evil. 

The Aristocracy, on the other hand, placed woman 
on a pedestal. Opinions were varied : Jacques de Vitry 
writing in the thirteenth century, says of Eve that ‘ she 
had no rest until she had succeeded in banishing her 
husband from the garden of delights.’ On the other 
hand, a manuscript at Cambridge says : ‘ Woman is to 
be preferred to man, to wit : in material because Adam 
was made from clay and Eve from the side of Adam, 
and in conception because a woman conceived God,’ 
and so on. 

As the cloister became the citadel of the finest spirits 
of Christendom, there arose the vision of woman as 
the supreme temptress. St. Bernard chases away his 
brightly garbed sister who had come to visit him. 
Blessed Humbert of Romans will not have a monk 
take the hand of his own mother. Of ‘course the monk 
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had the advantage, for he was armed with a quill: 
illiterate woman was dumb when he dubbed her in- 
ferior. She needed Chaucer’s championship when he 
makes the wife of Bath say it was impossible for a 
priest to speak well of a woman unless she’s a saint, 
and that women are longing to get their own back 
again. The ménagier of Paris, a bourgeois who lived 
about 1393, says he never believed the | ace 
tale of Patient Griselda. Yes, the pinchéd clerk might 
talk of Obedience till he was blue in the face, woman 
would rove till she received the beating which her hus- 
band might give her by right of Canon Law. 
The aristocratic and chivalrous ideal of woman was 
opposed to this ascetic theory, and for this Our Lady 
is responsible. Mary’s dear graciousness, her ape 
ways pervaded the manners of men: she walked on 


earth as if it were her own Paradise, and her very 


wardrobe was strewn in the wild flowers of the fields— 
Lady’s Smock, Lady’s Slipper; the very sin of Adam 
was called felix culpa, because without it we would not 
have needed her. The service of some beautiful lady 
was included in the educational curriculum of the 
young knight. L’ amour courtois may have given birth 
to such follies as the Courts of Love, but it had a 
civilising effect on manners. 

From the thirteenth century onwards, the bourgeoise 
and the woman villein appear on the scene. Here is 
the normal woman, neither saint nor temptress, who 
in Anglo-Saxon days called her spouse ‘ my mann.’ 
The woman trader comes into existence in many towns. 
The harassing demands of daily toil tend to make 
man and wife equal, with the result that medieval tales 
begin to tell of the henpecked husband. In Italy, 
woman finds her champion in St. Bernardino of Siena, 
who says in one of his sermons that all the travail ‘ is 
of the woman only, and the man goeth singing on his 
way.’ The woman villein lives upon her little holding 
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and gives her due of work and produce. Two very im- 
portant industries are directed at home solely by 
woman—the brewing of ale and the spinning of cloth. 
However, women were paid lower wages than men, 
and they were sought after to do the dairy work for 
that reason. 

The problem of the unmarried girl of the upper 
classes was easily solved: she became a nun. Thus, 
some convents, owing to the fact that many girls had 
no real vocation, were little more than pious boarding- 
houses. Each nun had her own room, sometimes a sit- 
ting room or oratory, plenty of leisure to see friends 
in the guest-parlour, sometimes a table apart with 
special food. St. Teresa gives us a glimpse of the 
gallants who gossiped in Spain behind convent grilles. 
One cannot always think of the English convent as a 
strong spiritual city apart, where the more fiery spirits 
could flee from the world and pour forth the ardour 
of their prayer and penance. That is more common in 
Latin countries. It is true that the more perfect life 
is often the hidden one, but the type of religious supe- 
rior who survives in English records is, on the whole, 
the born housewife and organiser, respected for miles 
around for her charity and her skill as a leech. 

Nuns received a better education than they would 
have done in the world, but sometimes even so it was 
mostly composed of gaps. Surely it was a naughty little 
sister who did not love her Latin who composed the 
following delicious grumble : 


Sono tintinnabulum 
Repeto psalterium 
Gratum linquo somnium 
Cum dormire cuperem 
Heu misella! 
Nichil est deterius tali vita 
Cum enim sum petulans et lasciva. 
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Which may be freely translated : 


What time the bell doth utter, 

The Psalter I must mutter, 

From out my warm bed creeping, 

Where I fain would still be sleeping ; 
Misery me! 

What a life! so dull and fussy, 

Can you wonder I’m a hussy? 


Among other exciting undesirables in nunneries 
were rich widows who took up their abode as boarders. 
These women, who had ruled large estates and who 
were full of aplomb, imagined that they could learn 
the virtue of Obedience. We read accounts in the 
records of episcopal visitations of the havoc they 
sometimes caused. If the widow were rich and aristo- 
cratic, she became superior. Then she could keep pet 
monkeys, and have private feasts. We read letters 
from Bishops telling them not to wear jewels. Some of 
them whacked their subjects, tore their hair, and mali- 
ciously revealed the secrets of their religious lives. 

But it is easy to fall into the habit so often indulged 
in by Professor Coulton and Miss Eileen Power—that 
of minding the one lost sheep rather than the ninety 
and nine others. And anyone who would catch a 
glimpse of religious life in all its exquisite perfection 
should read La vie mystique d’un monastére de Domi- 
nicaines au moyen age, d’ apres la chronique de Toss, 
by Jeanne Ancelet-Hustache '—a most fascinating 
book. Hidden away in that tiny obscure convent, nuns 
grew like beautiful flowers in the far mountains, and 
conversed with the saints and angels. By their pen- 
ances they made good the lapses of others in the dear 
family of God. Here is what Blessed Henry Suso, a 
friend of these nuns, says of suffering: ‘ Suffering 


* Librairie Académique Perrin. 
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arrayeth the soul with a rose and purple garment; for 
a crown she weareth red roses and for sceptre a green 
palm; a flashing ruby clasps her virginal cloak.’ 


The medieval treatise Hali Maidenhead tries to en- 
tice women into nunneries by saying that marriage was 
‘licking honey off thorns.’ Still, there were true women 
who of their own free will chose the religious state, 
not as a refuge, but in response to an irresistible call. 
A passage in the writings of Blessed Battista Varana 
(1458-1527) crystallises this : ‘ The jealous Lover who 
suffereth no fellowship . . . . had shown Himself to 
the eyes of her soul as one with His back turned to 
her, walking away toward a low doorway, through 
which He passed, stooping, leaving her ravished by 
the exceeding beauty of His garment and the gold of 
His hair... .” 

When this seeking for the Beloved was shared by a 
fellow religious, an immortal friendship would spring, 
such as that between two Dominicans, Blessed Diana 
and Blessed Jordan. His letters’ incite Diana to 
greater perfection by depicting the joys of Heaven, 
and counsel moderation in her austerities. There are 
some very human little bits, such as the passage where 
he shows concern that she has hurt her foot in the gar- 
den, and also in his last letter of all, where he rebukes 
her gently for grieving during his long absences, and 
says : ‘ For the rest, dear, what we are writing to each 
other is but little ; the fire of charity with which we love 
each other in the Lord is to be found in our inmost 
hearts.’ 

But how could this serene detachment be the un- 
varying rule in a social order which too often regarded 
the religious life as a convenience? And it is no won- 
der that a deadly accidie led to such precipitation in 


* French translation by M. Aron. Vie Spirituelle, Collection 
Dominicaine. 
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the pronunciation of the Office that Satan sent special 
devils to collect the last syllables in a bag to hurl them 
at the nun on her Judgement-day. There was also a 
little devil two inches high, sent to sit on a lettuce leaf 
in refectory because one heedless nun fell to her food 
without crossing herself. One or two relieved their 
ennui by taking rabbits to choir, and some nuns at 
Godstow frequented the parlour so often to speak with 
the undergraduates of Oxford that the Bishop was 
forced to remonstrate. 

A word in passing about the medieval housewife: 
a good source of information is the /énagier de Paris, 
who wrote a treatise for his young wife at the end of 
the fourteenth century. He tells her how to get rid of 
rats and how to catch fleas in bed by putting a lighted 
candle on the floor. In those days it was even necessary 
for the young housewife to know of a recipe to kill 
wolves and foxes. The maids are to be forbidden to 
curse and say, ‘ Bloody bad day,’ and the younger 
ones must not sleep in a room overlooking the high- 
road. Here is one course only from a supper in three 
courses. The passage has been chosen at random from 
this book, so rightly called the medieval Mrs. Beeton: 
‘Venison. 4 la frumenty, pasties of doves and larks, 
tarts, crayfish, fresh herring, fruits, clarry, pastries, 
medlars, pears, peeled nuts.’ Lavish hospitality made 
great demands on the housewife, and, moreover, she 
would have to supervise the entire dairy-work, the salt- 
ing of meat for the winter, the weaving, the brewing, 
the comfits and preserves and special fruit-wines, the 
medicaments—for she was expected to physic all her 
dependents. For recreation, she would make chaplets 
for weddings, buy wax candles for feasts, procure the 
musicians and acrobats, and strew the floor with 
freshly-picked violets (a necessity). ‘And then, of 
course, She might go hawking, play chess and blind 
man’s buff, ask riddles and tell tales. 
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This middle-aged bourgeois concludes by moral 
advice: ‘be moderately privy with your husband’s 
kinsfolk and very distant with . . . . all idle young 
men who be dancers.’ For the maiden: ‘Go not out 
with roving eyes and head horribly reared up like a 
lion .. . . and walking mannishly.’ 

Many writers have sought to shock us by saying that 
infidelity was the result of loveless child marriages 
arranged in the interests of the property. They forget 
that husband and wife who had been together since 
childhood were bound by very strong ties. Truly, it 
became a fashion to flirt during one’s husband’s 
absence at the Crusades; on the other hand, it was a 
relief from the great responsibility thrown upon the 
wife’s shoulders at such a time, especially if some 
vindictive neighbour laid siege to your castle. More- 
over, she had to be amateur farmer and tramp the wet 
fields with a ‘ houppelande’ over her head, and shout 
to the men-servants from her window to make them 
get up in the morning. The superintending of 
the nursery did not take up much of her time, for 
though she had many children, many of them died, 
and the new-born baby was taken out to nurse and 
rather forgotten for a while. When it grew up a little, 
it was sent to learn breeding in some other great house- 
hold. The modern cult of the child did not exist, and, 
as the story of Griselda shows, a woman was more 
absorbed in her husband than in her children. 

For the town housewife of low degree, there were 
all the social amusements afforded by religion, such 
as Miracles, Guild processions, and preachings. Ah 
yes, the sermon was larded with entertaining anecdote. 
It was amusing to go and hear one’s pet foibles in 
dress, one’s horned head-dresses and crested shoes, 
scourged by the wandering friar. And if the land 
were Italy and the preacher St. Bernardino of Siena, 
it would add spice to the proceedings when he said that 
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it was a great grace to be a woman, because ‘ more 
women are saved than men.’ 

Space forbids our lingering on the women profes- 
sors at the University of Bologna, or on the clever 
woman in early fourteenth century Paris who had to 
pay a fine to the medical faculty for practising medi- 
cine, although she had been enormously successful in 
her practice. Slight mention can be made of scholar- 
ship among women in general. Judged from modern 
standards, the ignorance of women outside the cloister 
was something barbarous. Few nuns wrote on anything 
but divine things. Hroswitha of Gandersheim had a 
passion for Terence, and when she wrote six comedies, 
her love scenes, says Miss Waddell, ‘ cry out from the 
printed page.’ St. Gertrude, finding the study of 
Greek and Latin authors too absorbing, renounced it 
when she dedicated her life anew. However, she made 
her nuns study Theology, the Scriptures, and Clas- 
sica] literature. 

Those who have read George Moore’s version of 
Eloise and Abelard may have been struck by the bril- 
liance, the depth of learning, the grasp, and the power 
of speculation shown by the youthful Eloise when 
Abelard taught her in that ‘ tiny room overlooking the 
Seine and a miniature Paris.’ But this was unusual: 
the average woman outside a convent could read her 
Missal and the Breviary. Now this sounds but little 
until one has read Francis Thompson on its 
supremely ‘ civilising’ influence to realize that the 
‘Offices of the Church are suggested poetry.’ ‘ The 
very arrangement of the liturgical year. . . . is based 
on a deep parallel between the evolution of the seasons 
and that of the Christian soul of the human race.’ She 
knew her Missal, and she was thoroughly grounded 
in that one essential of a good education—the moral 
principles of the Catholic Faith. Blanche de Castille 
was not learned, but she gave a saint to the world when 
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Woman in the Middle Ages 


she said she would prefer her son to die than to commit 
one mortal sin. It really seems as if a woman had to 
be a saint, in those days, before she could produce 
fine literature. St. Catherine of Siena could not write; 
she had to dictate everything. But who could equal 
that marvellous description of the scaffold scene when 
she tells us how she lent some of her own courage to a 
desperate young man, and how with her white habit 
crimsoned with his blood, she looked up and saw the 
cohorts of Heaven welcoming his soul. St. Joan of 
Arc, likewise, could not sign her own name, but she 
had been nurtured by Mother Church, and her witty, 
concise answers to the Judges have become proverbial. 

So many examples might be given to show that a 
woman had to be a saint in full use of the Gift of 
Counsel before she could give birth to anything 
memorable in literature. The Holy Ghost must tip 
her pen with showers of fire. She had a message, and 
it was given her to speak immortal words. One point 
is very striking : in modern times we get saintly women 
among the housewives—Elisabeth Leseur and Marie 
Christine. In the Middle Ages, the only two married 
saints of any note were both of royal blood, St. Mar- 
garet of Scotland and St. Elisabeth of Hungary, who 
(like Angela of Foligno) really only became a saint 
after her husband’s death. Probably the explanation 
of this strange social phenomenon is that any trace of 
the slave mentality hindered the free workings of the 
Holy Ghost, and it was left to a more enlightened age 
to produce women whose husbands helped them to 
become saintly. 


MARGARET TROUNCER. 





TEACHING AND ST. THOMAS 
I, 


HE author of a book on how to write advertise- 

ments for selling goods came to face the question 
as to what was to be done if the advertisement writer 
simply could not think of anything to say. His solu- 
tion was—start an argument with yourself. 

It is said that one of our great preachers prepares 
his sermons in the following way. He writes at the 
top of the paper the statement which he wishes to 
teach. Below this he writes: ‘ But it seems that this 
is not the case, because .. . .’ and here follow various 
objections and difficulties. The truth is there is nothing 
like an argument, or objection, to make one think, or 
to arouse interest, as the middle ages so well under- 
stood. Every article of the Summa of St. Thomas be- 
gins with objections—that is, it is cast in the form of 
an argument with an invisible opponent. His articles 
are headed, not by a statement, but by a question. For 
example, ‘ Whether the Eucharist gives Grace?’ And 
every article has three distinct parts : (1) objections; 
(2) the magisterial solution of the question, with argu- 
ments ; (3) replies to the above objections in the light 
of this solution. 

Why did he do so? The answer is, roughly speak- 
ing, that St. Thomas wrote like that because he taught 
like that, and further, he taught like that because he 
thought like that, as indeed do most of us. First we 
are set thinking by some problem, next we consider 
the whole subject and come to some conclusion, and, 
thirdly, we solve thus the problem which originally set 
us at work. 

In the middle ages this was often the method of 
teaching. An important question or thesis would be 
considered. There was a gathering of persons of 
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yarious degrees of attainment—masters, bachelors, 
and students. One of the masters presided, and 
the proceedings would last some days. On the first 
day objections and difficulties were brought forward, 
and in this the students had their part. These were 
answered, as far as possible, by one of the bachelors. 
Next day the master himself gave a full scientific and 
authoritative solution of the whole question. Lastly, 
in the light of this, the master disposed of the objec- 
tions and difficulties raised on the first day. 

It was natural, therefore, that books should be 
formed on a similar plan. To-day, our books are dif- 
ferent and our teaching is different. At the non- 
Catholic Universities there has been an unhappy 
divorce. The magisterial element is eal by 
the lectures. The students’ argumentations are side- 
tracked to Unions and Debating Societies. 

But our concern is with Education of a more ele- 
mentary kind. 


IT. 
THREE LESsoNns. 

In her interesting book on the Philosophy of Teach- 
ing of St. Thomas Aquinas, Miss Mayer shows how 
this method of old corresponds with modern practice 
in some places. That is: (1) the objections, (2) the 
magisterial decision, and (3) the solution of the ob- 
jections, are represented by (1) the inductive, psycho- 
logical or developmental discussion lesson, (2) the de- 
ductive, logical or authoritative lesson, and (3) the 
application or review lesson. 

It is worth while to consider these separately, and 
we may as well take a question from the Summa as an 
example—viz., Can Baptism be repeated? 


InpucTIvE Lesson. 
It seems Baptism can be repeated, for, in the Gos- 
pel we read of St. John the Baptist baptizing people, 
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and in the Acts, St. Paul is said to have baptized some 
of them again. Also, if Baptism is to wash away Sins, 
we should expect that if people sin again they should 
be baptized again. Further sacraments correspond 
very nearly to ordinary bodily activities. The 
Eucharist is spiritual feeding ; and Baptism is spiritual 
washing. But if the former is repeated, why not the 
latter? And so on. 


DepucTIvE LESSON. 


Baptism cannot be repeated. (1) It is a spiritual re- 
generation, and we can be born only once. (2) It im- 
prints an indelible character on the soul. (3) It is given 
principally as a remedy against original sin, from 
which we are cleansed once for all. 


REvIEw LESSON. 


We now deal with the objections raised in the first 
lesson. The children may be asked if they remember 
any of them. 

The Baptism of the Baptist was a different one from 
that of Christ, and, therefore, the latter could be re- 
ceived after the former. John gave his own Baptism; 
anyone now (duly) baptizing gives Christ’s Baptism. 
Baptism is given, chiefly, for remission of Original Sin 
—there are other remedies for actual sin after Bap- 
tism—specially Penance. 


Ill. 
Basic PRINCIPLE. 


Perhaps the principle of contradiction is the most 
important factor; and this can be stated as follows ‘a 
thing cannot be and not be at the same time.’ The 
objections are contradictions of the thesis proposed, 
and so give the lesson a driving force, as we are im- 
pelled to go forward and solve them. Every teacher 
knows how delighted a child is if he can point out any 
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contradiction in what is presented to him. ‘ But you 
aid... 
GENERAL REMARKS. 


Its great merit is the clash of ideas. All games for 
children include an element of opposition or strife. 
Why should not their work have it also? It was a 
problem that caused Moses to go aside, ‘ I will go and 
see this great sight, why the bush is not burnt.’ Child- 
ren themselves sometimes produce real difficulties. A 
priest tells of a child who questioned authority in 
teaching by asking if it were not the case that the Pro- 
testant clergyman claimed similar authority over his 
children; and one man’s word is no better than that 
of another, or words to that effect. 

De la Vaissi¢re-Raemers, in Educational Psycho- 
logy (p. 104), say: ‘ But after this age (14) he shows 
a pronounced taste for dialectics. His emotions, 
his self-love, his lack of experience will often cause 
him to reason falsely, but, as Mendousse says, “‘ if he 
is less reasonable than the child of 12 or 13 years of 
age, he is, without doubt, infinitely more capable of 
reasoning.” ’ 


CONCLUSION. 


It will be no bad thing for the teacher, as repre- 
senting the Church, to appear before the child as one 
who can face difficulties and answer objections. When 
a boy goes out into the world he gets a shock, not 
because the objections he hears are so difficult, but 
because he is not accustomed to have things put in that 
way. 

_On the other hand, we are constantly deploring In- 
difference. And what is Indifference, if it is not to 


be insensible to a great problem—the relation of man 
to God? 


A.G. HErrinc. 
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SENS: THE HOME OF A 
TREASURE 


HERE are a few perfect settings still to be found 
in this world. They are the ‘ apples of gold in 
picteres of silver’ of the Wise Man. 

Most golden things have quite another setting— 
like the jewel of gold in a pig’s snout to which the 
same Wise Man likens the beauty of a foolish woman. 

A perfect picture in a perfect shrine, or a beautiful 
Cathedral in a beautiful City would find a fitting sym- 
bol in the first. For the second... . ! Quite lately 
when I saw for the first time one of the most famous 
historic French Cathedrals of the Middle Ages—a 
thing of rare beauty—it was this which came unsought 
to my mind. 

The Cathedral, from its jewelled windows to its 
priceless Treasure, is a gem, but its setting is a mean 
and sordid town—so mean that it does not seem to 
know how great a treasure it possesses in its Cathedral. 
Its eyes have been blinded by a petty and venomous 
anti-clericalism. It has met with its reward. The his- 
toric and aesthetic significance which once made it 
great in Europe has disappeared, and its only value 
now in the eyes of the world (with the exception of a 
few savants and beauty-lovers who are not of this 
world) is as a place of passage where motors halt for 
the night and the owners sleep, eating and drinking 
abundantly, if not choicely. 

There are still inhabitants of the town who remem- 
ber how what remained of its anciént beauties have 
been torn away. Time was when the archiepiscopal 
palace close to the cathedral housed a Cardinal Arch- 
bishop whose scarlet robes as he passed under avenues 
of aged trees from one venerable doorway to another 
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Sens: The Home of a Treasure 


gave a gracious touch of colour to the grey stones. It 
is not thirty years ago since the people could lift their 
eyes from the living Prince of the Church to the statues 
of those who had passed away and who stand on towers 
and walls as though to guard in death the Church they 
served in life—linking the present with all that was 
most glorious in the story of France. Now the gates 
between the palace and the cathedral are locked and 
chained. The palace has been confiscated by the state 
and turned into an elementary school—its beautiful 
thirteenth century woodwork broken up, burnt or sold 
for a paltry price, while the Archbishop is left de- 
pendent for a home on the charity of his people. 

Thirty years ago the approach to the Cathedral was 
through a square of Canons’ houses. The Vicar’s Close 
at Wells, or perhaps the Close at Salisbury, may have 
resembled it in its austere beauty. Now the pleasant 
square has gone, and in its place is a collection of the 
ugliest of French modern industrial buildings, with, 
on one side, a big printing works. The gardens where 
the canons must have walked and talked with savants 
statesmen and ecclesiastics from all over Europe is 
now a hideous cobbled square—a parking place for 
vehicles of all sorts—taxis, motors, dilapidated cabs, 
and the great camions which, in size like great railway 
trucks, are depriving the roads of modern France of 
all security and the towns of all peace and charm. 

Truly it seems as though the French Government of 
the past thirty years had done as much as, if not more 
than, the Revolution to destroy the ancient glories of 
France. Sens, at least, owes the preservation of the 
beautiful west front of the Cathedral to the Revolu- 
tion. For it arrived just in the nick of time, when the 
powers that then were had decided to replace it by a 
facade like that of the Madeleine ! 

But be that as it may, the only remembrance in the 
town, except the Cathedral itself, of better times is the 
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Grand’ Rue. This is not, as one might expect, the pre- 
sent principal street with its noise and ugliness and 
mean shops, but a quiet backwater behind the cathe- 
dra! which affords, all the way along, gracious glimpses 
to the passer-by, gracious glimpses of itself, its towers 
and arches, low gateways, bits of antiquity—not yet 
demolished. Few motors go down this quiet little re- 
fuge, and there still exist in it a few little retired 
houses, old-fashioned, probably with no modern con- 
veniences, but how sweetly hidden in their gardens of 
roses and begonias, how cool and quiet and reminis- 
cent of a time before all civilization seemed to be rush- 
ing in a great motor race to its own destruction. 

Before the Revolution, the grey stones of the Cathe- 
dral blossomed all over into the fair figures of Saints 
and Angels. They surrounded the great doorways and 
smiled down from every angle and corner. But the 
artists of the Revolution with the true revolutionary 
instinct for destruction occupied themselves in de- 
stroying the heads of all the images they could reach. 
Over the great west doorway there still survives the 
great figure of the Patron Saint of the Church, 
Stephen the Deacon. There he stands in his young and 
saintly beauty holding in his hands the Book of the 
Gospels. One who was among the Revolutionaries, but 
not of them, saved him by placing the Bonnet Rouge 
on his head and writing ‘ La loi’ on the Book of the 
Gospels. 

e recognize the same subtle spirit in the story of 
how one of the Revolutionaries contrived the saving 
of many others of the beauties of Sens: ‘ It is good,’ 
he said to his comrades, ‘ to leave some of these things 
that posterity may realize how hideous was the art we 
are destroying, and so all future ages may praise 4s 
for what we do.’ 

Thanks to this unknown benefactor Sens has pre- 
served much of its beautiful sculpture, amongst it a 
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lovely renaissance doorway surrounded with delicate 
figures. To see what French art of that period could 
be, it needs but to look at the exquisite head of the 
child angel in the extreme right-hand corner of the 
arch. 

Another thing. Sens has preserved from _ its 
eighteenth century wreckers its silken treasures. 

Amongst much that was destroyed or stolen—illu- 
minated manuscripts exquisitely bound and decorated 
books—it still possesses probably more than any other 
place in France of that mass of silken texture, chiefly 
oriental, which from the fourth century onwards began 
to constitute a great part of the wealth of the Church. 
Used not only for hangings, vestments or altar cover- 
ings, the most precious of all was taken to wrap the 
bodies and relics of saints; and to this it owes its pre- 
servation. All the richest silk came from the East. 
Some of it came to Sens directly, other came by way 
of Rome, for Sens was on the high-road from Paris 
and from England to the City of the Apostles, at 
whose feet the East laid her treasures. Sens has silks 
of all kinds: Greek, Byzantine, Persian, Egyptian, 
Sicilian—all proclaiming their origin by design and 
weave; discovered, restored and carefully preserved 
by one of the best-known archéologues de tissu in 
France, for the admiration of the world and the study 
of students. We were happy to be amongst the stu- 
dents—with little enough knowledge, alas! but sufh- 
cient to make our one week there a joy, and all too 
short. Each day as we crossed the ugly square that 
was once so beautiful and entered the portal which St. 
Stephen guards, we felt that we were entering a world 
of beauty. And each day we put away with a sigh the 
beautiful textures we had been handling and went 
back into a world of rushing, shrieking cars, a world of 
human beings disfigured by lip-stick and exaggerated 
‘ plus-fours,’ of jazz and loud-speakers, and gramo- 
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phones. Every day we went back to a fresh crowd 
at the hotel, and every day it seemed an uglier and 
noisier one. Occasionally, but rarely, fragments of it 
strayed into the Cathedral but never stayed long. 

One evening as we sat in the little court-yard two 
tourists arrived in a car. They were husband and wife, 
no longer young. They ordered tea, and as they par- 
took of it I do not think they addressed one amiable 
word to one another. She was querulous, and he was 
obstinate and superior. They wrangled most of the 
time about a little wire-haired terrier, which, being 
lively, would get into the road. It paid no attention to 
whistles or calls, and the gentleman persistently re- 
fused to go after it. Finally, he departed, and the lady, 
being apparently the type of person who must have 
some one to whom to pour out its remarks, turned her 
attention to us, and began to explain her husband’s 
want of consideration in dragging her all over Europe 
at break-neck speed in a car. Apparently they had 
come all the way from Geneva to Dijon the day be- 
fore, and now they were going on that night to Fon- 
tainebleau. ‘ He has gone now to see the Cathedral,’ 
she said, and added with a tone of mingled relief and 
triumph: ‘ But I saw it last year.” Monsieur took 
about ten minutes to ‘ see the Cathedral.’ When he re- 
turned, they began anew their agreeable wrangle. 

This time it was because the dog could not be broken 
of licking the windows of the car. In the midst of it 
their car came up and they got in. 

Probably that wrangle afforded them diversion all 
the way to Fontainebleau. It held all the possibilities 
of being renewed whenever the dog’s attention was 
attracted to the windows. 


GERTRUDE RoBINSON. 
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ON. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CHURCH AND THE CINEMA, 


Sir,—With reference to the article on the Cinema in last 
month’s BLACKFRIARS, which stressed the need of some control 
being exercised through informed and public Catholic criticism, 
it seems to me that mere negative action is not enough. 

In a recent letter to the Archbishop of Utrecht, the Pope 
writes that those devoted entirely to God and the Church 
should make use of the Cinema, and he foretells a great future 
for the apostolate when this course is adopted. 

We Catholics are always defining ‘ essentials’ and ‘ acci- 
dentals,’ and yet we act as if we could not distinguish between 
the two. We spend millions on schools, little on the press, 
nothing on the cinema. A school may be said to be an asso- 
ciation for imparting knowledge. On this count, there is little 
difference between a Catholic school, a Catholic newspaper, and 
a Catholic cinema. The school is one line of communication. 
Why neglect the others? The last two Catholic schools built 
cost respectively £,11,000 and 426,000, yet no one thought of 
having one of the large class-rooms designed and thoroughly 
equipped as a cinematograph hall. 

I have no theories as to the educational value of the Cinema, 
but I do know that it is one of the most powerful instruments 
of creating those impressions by which, rather than by calcu- 
lated thinking, people are moved to-day. Great opportunities 
are being lost by not having such cinematograph halls where 
children could receive Catholic impressions, and where at night 
the parents could also profit by the expensive buildings they 
have paid to erect. The parents need education, and it should 
be given to them in this simple and enjoyable way. And such 
shows might be run at a profit. 

Is it necessary to enlarge on the effect on vocations, for in- 
stance, if such Catholic themes as life in the cloister, or life 
on the missions, were thrown on the screen? An intelligent 
scenario of early Christian times would help to dissipate the 
vague Protestant conception of a primitive Christianity that 
never really existed. Is it realised, also, that there exists a 
type of Catholic who estimates the importance of the Church 
by the attention given to it by the films, and who can only be 
reached through them? 

Portable apparatus is quite easy to operate, and little change 
would be needed to turn every Catholic school into a cinema by 
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If the Pope’s words mean anything, they mean that nuns 
and priests must make use of the Cinema, just as they do of the 
Typewriter and Telephone. Other interests have seized on it. 
Are the children of this world wiser than the children of light? 


GERALD O’Connor, T.O.S.D. 


PICTANTIAE 


If among the signatories of the letter condemning the ‘ Out- 
line’ I had found a modern St. Francis, or a living Father 
Damien, I should have been more impressed. 


Mr. Victor Gollancz, reported in the Sunday Times, 


1 am glad there were no women among them. 
Mrs, Naomi Mitchison, reported in the Observer. 


* * 


Private letters inform us that humiliation alternates with in- 
dignation in the minds of responsible Irishmen at this moment. 
Both in their own land and in all the countries affected by their 
multitudinous Diaspora, the sons and daughters of Erin were 
proud to believe that, although few of them were rich, all of 
them were ladies and gentlemen. 

The Tablet. 
* * * 


About six hundred people were present, and the meeting was 
led by , who described how he had come to find in a life 
of witness the intellectual satisfaction and the adventure which 
he had formerly sought in philosophy and motor-cycle racing. 


From a Church Times report of a Buchmanite meeting. 


* * * * 


Parish churches of the Established Religion are not the only 
breeding-places of Muscovism in England. The Tablet can 
(and, if necessary, will) name a Ladies’ School, in the best part 
of a residential town on our South Coast, where Bolshevism re- 
ceives material aid. 


The Tablet. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Ciwema QuaRTERLY. Vol, 1, No. 1. (Edinburgh: Stoddart & 
Malcolm, Ltd. ; 2/-.) 


Readers of Fr. Allaert’s article in our last issue will welcome 
this new quarterly. Its policy, as outlined in this first number, 
is to represent the interests of the spectator, and so strike a mean 
between the popular movie magazines which aim at the cultiva- 
tion of Star-worship in the interests of the Trade, and those 
periodicals of intellectual coteries whose interests are confined 
to technical virtuosity at the expense of wider issues. Cinema 
Quarterly recognises that the medium is not the whole of an art, 
and that while technicalities cannot be ignored, a work of art 
cannot be adequately appraised apart from its content. What- 
ever may be thought of the efforts to create ‘ abstract films,’ it 
remains a fact that, in the concrete, a film is not ‘ pure cellu- 
loid’ but a work of art which bears a message. The message 
of the contemporary cinema is not infrequently trivial, some- 
times worse. ‘ Hollywood in particular,’ says the Quarterly, 
‘has developed a habit of distorting and falsifying the facts of 
life to create a world of its own which is so far removed from 
reality that anything its films attempt to say is utterly worth- 

Whatever else Cinema Quarterly stands for, it stands 
for sincerity. With all the vigour it can muster it will attack 
the empty masquerade of sham sentiments and false emotions 
that is the stock-in-trade of most commercial movies.’ 

All criticism which does not fear to get to grips with the 
content of an art must in some measure be a criticism of life ; 
a Criticism which is ethical and even metaphysical as well as 
aesthetic. Such criticism, if it has not the background of a 
Catholic Weltanschauung, cannot, for us, be completely satis- 
fying. But that is no reason for the Catholic to pass over 
Cinema Quarterly. Sound criticism, whatever the critic’s per- 
sonal views on life, secures not only authentic enoyment and 
eventually, it is to be hoped, better movies, but fulfils an almost 
apostolic social function. It strips the work of irrelevancies 
and reveals it as a work of art to be praised or blamed. When 
the public has learned not to doff its intelligence at the cinema 
door and has become more exacting in its requirements, we shall 
not only have better entertainment, but shall be able to feel 
less anxiety for the Cinema as a cultural and moral force. It 
is criticism that ensures that the opposing interests of Art and 
Prudence shal] coincide ; and it is this that-should make such 
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enterprises as Cinema Quarterly welcome, not only to the film. 
goer, but to the apostle and pastor. 

Particularly encouraging in this connexion are the Quarterly’s 
reports of the rapid progress of the Film Society movement in 
Great Britain. Other features include reviews of outstanding 
‘Films of the Quarter,’ of amateur work and sub-standard 
films, and of cinematographic literature, besides general articles, 
Two of these are of permanent importance as contributions 
to the study of the complex problem of film aesthetic. In the 
first, Mr. Herbert Read applies his general aesthetic theories 
to the film, and should certainly succeed in convincing those 
who are still sceptical that ‘ instead of doubting the aesthetic 
possibilities of the film as a medium, we should rather doubt 
the artistic capability of man to rise to the high opportunities 
of this new medium.’ But he takes courage from the convic- 
tion that the present supremacy of the technician must soon 
give place to that of the scenario-writer : ‘ When the film has 
exhausted its technical élan, then it must inevitably return to 
the poets.’ Mr. Paul Rotha, on the other hand, argues that 
the essence of film-technique lies in the selective, dynamic crea- 
tiveness of the director, whose ‘ distinct individual dominance’ 
all films demand, but seldom realise. 

Pending the appearance of a good Catholic film-bulletin in 
England, we welcome the promise of a translation of the bulle- 
tin of the Nederlandsche Filmliga, to appear in subsequent 
issues of the Quarterly. 

V.W. 


Esprit. Revue Internationale. Edition Frangaise. Octobre, 
1932. First year, first number. (76 bis, rue des Saints- 
Péres, Paris, VII. Yearly subscription: France, 65 fr. ; 
postal union, 75 fr. ; other countries, 80 fr.) 


This new review seems full of promise and is to be recom- 
mended to those who would be in touch with an alert and vigor- 
ous body of continental writers. The contents are grouped 
under four sections. Chroniques—to register the more impor- 
tant movements of our time, spiritual, artistic, political scienti- 
fic, financial, and so on. (Euvres—to investigate them freely 
and correlate them. Les Evénements et les Hommes—to test 
them as they work out in practice in every sphere of life. Lastly, 
and perhaps most worthy of attention, Confrontations—to 
establish a relation between the ideas for which the review 
stands and the thought of other groups, the seizing on the least 
affinity to establish conversation. 
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Book Reviews 


What are the ideas of Esprit? They are not easily deter- 
mined in the effortless flow of generalities that partly afflicts this 
as it does most French reviews. The publisher’s address gives 
a hint to strengthen the impression of a veiled Catholicism. The 
emphasis is on the spiritual dignity of man, the integrity of 
persons, the chances of shaping our present disorders in this 
light. Admirable, but there is a danger of more fog unless all 
the ideals implied cluster round that definite, visible, living, 
fighting, compact nucleus, the Church. How explicitly they 
should be grouped, that is a question of tactics. Precipitate 
reference to the Church’s solution of modern problems can 
annoy. Ecclesiastical practice is not always as good as its 
theory. Certainly Esprit is not churchy, 

In this first number, the most interesting section is Confronta- 
tions, which contains a valuable record of a visit to the U.R.S.S. 
(with an account of an anti-religious show at St. Isaac’s—‘ la 
religion et Dieu sont knock-out ’), complemented by a judicious 
essay on the communist religion by Nicholas Berdiaeff. Under 
Les Evénements et les Hommes our attention is caught by a 
laconic showing-up of one aspect of Big Business, its irresponsi- 
bility. An entertaining extract from the procés-verbal of the 
Uustric Inquiry speaks for itself; the director’s pathetic ignor- 
ance of what the Omnium industriel was about, his air of in- 
jured innocence. L’Echo de Paris, a newspaper with Catholic 
support, also falls under criticism as a specialist in jingoism. 
So, too, Candide, one of the laquais de forges. 

Is it mortifying for an Englishman to observe for how little 
Vanglo-saxon counts in a French review that calls itself inter- 
national? But pérhaps this is meant to be a French Number. 


N.W.T.G. 


Jesus anp His Aposties. By Felix Klein. Translated by W. 
P. Baines. With a prefatory letter by H.E. Cardinal Ver- 
dier. (Longmans, Green & Co.; pp. xi-363; 10/6.) 

Each new book about the Gospels raises the old question of 
books about books. For the Gospels are almost submerged 
under an ever rising flood of literature, and after all, as Pére 
Lagrange wroie, ‘c’est A eux qu’il faudra toujours revenir.’ 
The question is wholly good, because it forces people to keep 
things in perspective. It has been said that the purpose of 
writing about the great authors is the removal of obstacles to 
an aesthetic experience. It might be said that the object of all 
books about the Gospels should be to remove obstacles to a 
religious experience (‘les évangiles,’ says Pére Lagrange again, 
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‘sont la seule vie de Jésus-Christ qu’on puisse écrire. II n’est 
que de les comprendre le mieux possible.’). Otherwise they 
are mere erudition, or worse. It is true that nothing can take 
the place of what Mr. Desmond MacCarthy so happily de. 
scribed as, letting the ‘ attention wash over and over passages’ 
until they * develop gradually like negatives in the darkness of 
the mind’; but this process is bound to develop also a desire 
to make sure that nothing is being missed. To this desire all 
books on the Gospels should minister, whether they are com- 
mentaries for the learned or mere retelling of the story in 
modern idiom for the simple: Between these two classes, and 
probably of more general use than either, lie the books of which 
Pére Lagrange’s L’Evangile de Jésus-Christ is an outstanding 
example, and to these the book under review also belongs, They 
bring the results of intensive study within the reach of people 
who lack opportunity for it, and give us the best of both the 
erudite and the popular worlds. Cardinal Verdier says in his 
letter to the author, ‘ Si les substructions de votre livre repo- 
sent Sur une science solide et exacte, vous n’en faites jamais 
montre.’ In this manner M. Klein tells again all the Gospel 
narrative that shows Our Lord with His Apostles. We see His 
Person and teaching through their eyes and follow His public 
life with their anxiety. And on the other hand we can see their 
gradual, almost irtitatingly gradual, growth in comprehension, 
and watch His divine patience preparing them for the part they 
are to play. It is all made exceedingly vivid. The reader will 
return to the Gospels with many obstacles removed. Relations 
and incidents that had been only half noticed are brought into 
new relief; teaching that had lost its freshness through inat- 
tentive familiarity with the mere words (that great enemy of 
tull appreciation) is brought to life again. Should people read 
books about books? Yes, if they are like this one. 

As the way in which this book is written is really of import- 
ance and not simply a question of decoration, it is a pity that 
the translation is not better. It does not read really well: the 
French order is too often followed and there are far too many 
commas. The English is sometimes rather pompous and some- 
times a little undignified. Now and again it is regrettable, as 
in, ‘Jesus, choosing amongst his admirers,’ ‘ the crowd, com- 
modiously installed on the shore,’ the use of the word ‘adepts’ 
for men who followed Our Lord, or a number of words or 
phrases like ‘ diaphanous vase,’ ‘ pretention’ for ‘ pretension,’ 
‘demands’ for the petitions of the Pater and elsewhere, ‘griefs’ 
where ‘ grievances’ or ‘ wrongs’ is meant. The English ren- 
dering of biblical quotations is not an improvement on the or- 
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Book Reviews 


dinary versions and involves such lapses as *‘ Do you not see 
.... that thy disciples are breaking ’ and ‘ My children and I 
am in bed.’ There are a few minor misprints, e.g., luscivious- 
ness, charitible, unforgetable. The book is clearly printed and 
comfortable to read; but though it is arguable that an index 
was not needed, it would have been a great convenience to have 
had a map. 
A.E.H.S. 


lp We Want Peace. By H. N. Brailsford. (Hogarth Press; 
1/6.) 

To Mr. Brailsford the problem of securing permanent peace 
involves the growth of an international society, sanctioned by 
a super-state, of which the League of Nations is the promise. 
The torces opposed to the fulfilment of this ideal are enumerated 
clearly, but not, perhaps, with adequate stress on their relative 
importance. There is in Communism a ‘crusading spirit, 
impatient of all authority not its own; who knows thet Fascism 
may not become similar? Mr. Brailsford sees how feeble a 
substitute the mandatory system is for predatory imperialism. 
He exaggerates in stating that the sovereign state is dead. 
Dying, it may be, but many centuries may pass before it is 
ineftectual in determinimg world-policy. Finally, we would 
differ from Mr. Brailsford on the influence of financial power. 
It is certainly very strong and certainly very undemocratic : 
but is it necessarily anti-pacific? A co-operative commonwealth 
of states might conceivably arise from the economic forces that 
govern the world to-day : nor is there any other motive to whic 
the pacific idealist can turn, save a very unformed international 
public opinion. Non taiibus auxiliis is an inadequate answer, 
for the cause of peace has too many enemies to be able to pick 
and choose its friends. 

Mr. Brailsford concludes an admirable exposition of his thesis 
by the antithesis of Law and Power, without, however, dealing 
with the ultimate nature of Law, which he recognises as the 
necessary foundation of organisation for world peace. 

S.H. 


La Pepacocitg ScoLairE EN Russi£ SovietiguE. By Eugéne 
Devaud. (Paris; Descléee de Brouwer, 1932; pp. 224; 
10 fr.) 


_This sixth volume of Questions Disputées—a series edited by 
Charles Journet and Jacques Maritain—is a painstaking com- 
pilation of quotations from Soviet speeches and writings that 
deal with communist education. M. Devaud, the author, keeps 
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himself severely in the background and is obviously at pains to 
make his book a documented account of the Bolshevist theory 
and practice of education rather than a statement of his own 
views. The result is a most valuable compendium of original 
sources for a study of this fundamental part of Bolshevism. 
When M. Devaud does speak his own mind, whether by way 
of Catholic exegesis or in the matter of educational theories in 
general, the reader is left desiring more from so scholarly and 
incisive a pen. 

It is impossible to read this book and fail to get a clear-cut 
impression of the Bolshevist ideal, and of the admirable 
thoroughness of the methods being adopted to attain it. Sub- 
stitute ‘God’ for ‘ production,’ and ‘ sanctifying grace’ for 
‘ collectivist work,’ and much of the propaganda would serve 
as an example that Catholics might do well to follow. That an 
ideal, which depends for its attainment on the abandonment of 
human reason, human love, and human property, has been able 
to exercise such an overwhelming influence on so many human 
beings in so short a time, speaks volumes for the zeal and 
determination of its propagators. 

The real menace of Bolshevism stands out starkly in this 


book, and it is spoken by the Bolshevists themselves. 
R.D.]J. 


Casus Conscientiaz. Propositi ac Soluti ab Eduardo Génicot, 
S.J. Edited by J. Salsmans, S.J. (Louvain; Museum 
Lessianum. Pp. 755). 


In this sixth edition of Génicot’s well-known work, more than 
three hundred cases are marked with an asterisk, to show 
either that they have been brought into line with the new Code 
of Canon Law and later decisions from Rome or that they are 
additions to cover modern problems. There are 1138 cases in 
all. Many are moral questions that have always cropped up, 
some are pressing difficulties of the day. All are briskly set 
out, and the solutions are well-argued, moderate and _ firm. 
Casuistry, of course, is no substitute for the study of princi- 
ples underlying Christian morality. For one thing, not a mil- 
lion different cases, as skilfully devised as these, would answer 
to the infinite variety of human life. A collection such as this 
is meant first of all for the priest, so that he can test the prin- 
ciples he should possess and extend their application, and for 
the professor of theology, so that he can illustrate the science 
he is teaching. But it is also for anybody with a working 
knowledge of Latin, and a taste for short problem-stories and 
* occasional’ books. T.G. 
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De Bonts Ecciestazk Temporatisus. By Marius Pistocchi. 
(Turin; Marietti. Pp. viii, 489. Lire 15.) 

In this book will be found an accurate and learned com- 
mentary on the canons of the Codex which legislate for the 
acquisition, retention, and administration of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty by the Catholic Church and the Holy See. One is con- 
scious nowadays of a notable tendency to emphasise the 
Church’s spiritual mission, often with a view to eliminating her 
native right to have and to hold worldly possessions. Hence 
arise despoliations and unjustifiable levies on the part of civil 
authorities. The present work should serve as an antidote, 
since it clearly shows that the very constitution of the Church 
as a perfect and visible society demands she should have a free 
and independent dominion over temporal goods, which are indis- 
pensable for the attainment of the supernatural end for which 
she was founded. 

Church property can only serve its purpose when it is freed 
from legal entanglements and administered in accordance with 
the Canon and the Civil Law. A knowledge of these laws may 
be gathered here. In all cases the canons, some of which may 
be obscure in themselves, are accompanied by very ample ex- 
positions showing their relation to the Roman law and modern 
civil law. 

The style is a little diffuse, and often parenthetical, which 
does not make reading easy. Greater clarity would have been 
given by dividing up the matter with indications of the contents 
of each section, and with differentiations of type. The book 
would also be much more valuable for the purpose of reference 
if it had an alphabetical index. 

A.F. 


GREGOIRE AND THE FreNcH RevoLution. By Lord Ashbourne. 
(Sands ; 6/.) 

Lord Ashbourne’s monograph on the political influence of the 
Abbé Grégoire is of considerable interest to any student of the 
French Revolution. It is admirably documented and its value 
is much increased by the author’s freedom from bias. One ex- 
ample will be sufficient to illustrate his method; he contrasts 
Grégoire and Bishop Gobel by noting their different réles on 
the 17th Brumaire and he does this by printing their speeches. 
Still it is unfortunate that the study is so limited in its scope. 
There is no attempt to treat adequately of Grégoire’s lasting in- 
fluence as a member of the Committee of Public Instruction, 
the work by which he should be chiefly remembered, or to esti- 
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mate his position in the history of Gallicanism. This tends to 
place even his political activities in a false perspective since he 
had first gained political influence as a leader of the lower 
clergy, had maintained it as the ablest spokesman of the ‘ con- 
stitutional ’ priests and was to retain throughout life the men. 
tality of a seminary professor. But though an authoritative 
biography still remains to be written, Lord Ashbourne has 
achieved that rare and admirable thing, an essay in objective 


history. 
G.M. 


AposToLic CurisTIANITy, or The Witness of the Apostles w 
Christ. By the Rev. O. R. Vassall-Phillips, C.SS.R. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. ; pp. xxxvii-506; 8/6.) 


‘ Christianity . . . . is essentially an historical religion ’ (p. 
30), and it is fitting that this, the last book from a life devoted to 
the apostolate, should be an examination of historical evidence. 
We may show the likelihood of revelation, the reasonableness 
of Catholic doctrine, the desirability of Catholic life ; but when 
people have been brought as far as ‘ It would be nice if... .’ 
or even ‘I wish it were .. . .’ they will come to ‘ But is it 
true?’ and at once we are on historical ground, Fr. Vassall- 
Phillips has carefully set out the evidence of the apostolic writ- 
ings to the divinity of Christ, adding a short analysis of the 
testimony of the Gospels. Then, havine shown what their 
faith was, he proceeds to show that their achievement is inex- 
plicable unless that faith was true. Instead of the now familiar 
statement of the advantages that the Roman world of apostolic 
days offered for the spread of Christianity, this book considers 
the difficulty of the apostles’ task and the almost insuperable 
obstacles with which Christian belief and morality were con- 
fronted in the Jewish and Graeco-Roman world of their time. 
Lastly there is a section on the identity of their faith with the 
faith of Catholics to-day. Critical questions are, in general, 
only lightly touched, and the book is intended for the educated 
man who is not a specialist. It is written with a warmth of 
personal conviction that is very attractive, and is commended 
in a foreword by the Archbishop of Liverpool. Catholics 
should not ignore it as meant only for outsiders; the author 
well says, ‘ at least for the great majority of Catholics .. . 
it is not God’s will that they should live, so far as their faith is 
concerned, an absolutely inert mental life.’ 

Three points of detail may be mentioned. The sentence on 
p. 48, ‘ there is such a thing as an acceptance—more a reason- 
able acceptance—of Christianity with which the intellectual 
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faculty, as such, has little or nothing to do,’ might prove mis- 
leading and should be read with what is said of the act of 
faith on p. 229. It is accepted (pp. 120, 146) that the Apoc- 
alypse was written at about A.D. 95; but we are also told (p. 144) 
that ‘we may be sure that the book was written by St. John 
somewhere about twenty years before he wrote his Gospel and 
Epistles,’ which seems to give a very late date for them. 
Finally ‘ not’ has been omitted from the quotation in line 1 of 
p. 23. The book is clearly printed and the price is very reason- 
able. We wish it had allowed a more attractive binding. 


A.E.H.S. 


Broapcast Minps. By Ronald A. Knox. (Sheed & Ward; 
pp. 275; 7/6-) 

Father Knox, in his latest diatribe against the press-minded- 
ness of our intellectuals, has administered an ever sharper rap 
over the knuckles than usual. In Caliban in Grub Street he 
proved that our little specialists did not really believe in what 
they said ; in Broadcast Minds he is afraid that they do; and for 
the sake of their souls he proves them wrong. He has an 
answer for all their panaceas—from Lord Russell’s ‘ How to 
cure the Blues’ to Mr. Heard’s ‘ Let’s play hide and seek with 
History.’ ‘ Off with his head,’ roared the Queen ; Father Knox 
is not satisfied until he has knocked the head through the hoop 
with a croquet-mallet made from the rest of the victim’s body 
And this game is naturally entertaining for everybody except 
the mallets. Mr. Mencken, the American humorist, perhaps 
comes off worst; Father Knox disarmingly congratulates him 
on his exquisite wit, and proceeds to explain the more humor- 
ous passages for the benefit of those readers who might have 
been led to take them seriously. ‘ Poor Pagliacci, has not a 
Clown a soul as well as other men?’ Professor Huxley ts 
treated courteously but firmly ; Mr. Davies is trampled upon for 
dealing the death-blow to Aristotelian ethics, without showing 
any signs of having consulted them. Perhaps the best thing 
in the book is the reductio of Professor Huxley’s Nicene Creed 
to the delightful absurdum, ‘1 believe in three Persons—and 
no God.’ 

_ Mr. Gerald Heard in a recent newspaper article makes the 
illuminating statement: ‘ Before psychology was discovered, 
man relied wholly upon reason.’ I presume that Mr. Heard 
méans * psycho-analysis,’ for a knowledge of psychology is, and 
always has been, one of the most important attributes of a 
Catholic priest. It is perhaps a pity to he forced to jilt our 
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Reason and court the ultra-modern Muse of delightful Specu. 
lation, but meanwhile let us thank our stars that Father Knox 
is at hand to remind us of our old allegiance. 

S.G.U. 


Crump.in’. By Mary Sturge Gretton (Mrs. R. H. Gretton, 
J.P., B.Litt., Oxon). (Ernest Benn, Ltd.; 7/6.) 


rhe fascination that the end of the fifteenth century presents 
to the historical novelist is the thoroughly romantic fascination 
ot a period of lost causes. 
‘. ... The straining game 
Of striving well to hold up things that fall ’ 


—a game immortalized by William Morris in Sir Peter Harp. 
dun’s End—monopolizes not only Red Rose and White Rose but 
the very civilization in which both roses burgeon. And the ap- 
proaching submersion of the largely decayed faith and almost 
wholly decayed chivalry of the Middle Ages, the rapid approach 
of the flourishing era of sophists, economists and calculators 
initiated by the Tudors, has inspired Scott, Lytton, Miss Yonge 
and Father Benson with some of their most characteristic work, 
The historical novel is nowadays a more exacting feat, fuller 
knowledge and a greater degree of sophistication having to a 
certain extent stifled artistic liberty ; and that is why Mrs. R. H. 
Gretton is to be congratulated on having invented a new tech- 
nique, which incorporates fragment on glittering fragment of 
historical certitude and speculation with the cumulative effect of 
a fine mosaic. 

Drawing on an unrivalled knowledge of that Cotswold history 
and tradition which centre round the Burford of the fifteenth- 
century wool-staplers, Mrs. Gretton has discovered (it jumps to 
the eye, of course) that, after the battles of Bosworth and Stoke, 
the Burford merchants were heaven-sent agents between the de- 
feated Yorkist party in Oxfordshire and their exiles and sympa- 
thisers in Bruges. Lord Lovel, the escaped adherent of King 
Richard, has the name of haunting his manor of Minster Lovel 
on the Windrush. Tradition says he died in the secret room 
there. But here he is depicted exiled in Bruges, where Mar- 
garet of York, Duchess Dowager of Burgundy, kept up the 
Yorkist end and furnished the sinews of war for ‘ Perkin War- 
beck ’ who was (or was not?) the younger of the ‘ Princes in the 
Tower.’ It was with the Yorkists and their hopes, and these 
hopes as making perturbing music on the tranquil strings of 15th 
century Cotswold life, that Mrs. Gretton is deftly and beautifully 
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concerned. All lost causes live in a past and future which are 
infinitely more important to the life of the imagination than the 
unseizable present; and she rightly leaves no opportunity for 
retrospect and reverie unfulfilled. Her titular hero, ‘Crumplin’ ’ 
is dead before the story opens; for ‘Crumplin’’ was York- 
shire’s affectionate nickname for the little son of Richard and 
Ann of Gloucester, whose idyllic princehood, passed among the 
chivalry of Middleham and the burgesses of York, is kept green 
here in the memories of his Benedictine tutor. If the book were 
written primarily as the story of its personages, it would be per- 
missible to suggest that its characters—especially the two small 
princes—have a way of usurping each other’s primacy of place 
as the chronicle unfolds itself. But although all its intricate 
threads are gathered into a final skein, I do not feel that 
‘Crumplin’ is a book to read for its admirably-solved enigma, 
It is a book to read for its atmosphere of place, period and per- 
sonality, and that unforgettable fecundity of human action 
which the historian’s cunning sees as distilled from all three. A 
word should also be said for the grace of its narrative style, 
and for the entirely happy compromise that has solved its prob- 
lems of dialogue. 


H.P.E. 


Pacgant OF Lire. A Human Drama. By Owen Francis Dud- 
ley. (Longmans; 6/-.) 

Fr. Dudley’s many readers will welcome his new novel. It 
is worthy to rank with his trilogy and Catholics and non-Catho- 
lics alike will find much in it both to interest and amuse them. 
The author presents us with an antithesis to ‘ the modern vogue 
of the vague and non-committal ’ and the lives of his three chief 
characters are unusually full of incident. Still, although the 
heroine is blinded by falling on some barbed wire and the hero 
crucified by ‘ red reptiles ’ near Archangel, we are glad to state 
oer friend and counsellor survivies to become a masterful 
mo 


G.M. 


Tupor Sunset. By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. (Sheed & Ward; 7/6.) 


This historical novel describes the Catholic life in England in 
the last years of Queen Elizabeth with a combination of deep 
sincerity of purpose and subtlety of thought which lend dis- 
tinction to an absorbing book. The wide knowledge of the 
Catholic sources for this period is everywhere apparent and 
certain of the character sketches, notably thase of Lady Arundel 
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and Dona Luisa de Carvajal, reflect that refreshingly balanced 
and illuminating judgment which is apparent in the appendix of 
notes on historical sources. Similarly the account of the last 
night of the condemned priests and in especial the description 
of the Blessed James Duckett and his bookshop carry the con- 
viction of an essential accuracy of feeling. In dealing with the 
Elizabethan Court and particularly with its non-Catholic ele- 
ments the author seems on less sure ground. It is only neces- 
sary to compare the short sketch of Dona Luisa with that of 
the courtier FitzUrse. The adulation of the courtiers is pre- 
sented, but not their wit; while, although the hero Captain 
Whitlock is a Court poet, there is no indication of that over- 
heated literary atmosphere which the names of Essex and Har- 
ington suggest. Still, in so far as it deals with Catholic life, 
this book presents an unique picture. ‘I started with my 
brethren,’ the author states in her preface, ‘ and I became dis- 
tracted by the glitter of the Court.’ It is delightful when she 
abandons this distraction and writes with a rare understanding 
of the martyrs of her Faith. 
D.M. 


MIMEs, SACRED AND PrRoFane. By H. D.C. Pepler. (Samuel 
French, Ltd.) 


Tue Four MINSTRELS OF BREMEN. By H.D.C.P. (St. Dominic’s 
Press, Ditchling Common, Sussex.) 


‘ The art of mime consists in the doing of formal actions 
formally, relying upon gesture and not words to express the 
story to be told.” So Mr. Pepler tells us in his interesting pre- 
face, which serves as an introduction to the subject of mime. 
Mime is derived chiefly from the Church—the Liturgy and the 
Liturgical dramas, and secondarily from the nursery—the child 
is a natural mimic or imitator. Mime has nothing to do with 
the realism of the modern stage, though it is nearly related to 
the Ballet. 

The sacred mimes in this book—the Rosary Mysteries and the 
Stations of the Cross—have the true spirit of the Liturgy ; the 
profane ones, St. George and the Turkish Knight and a Harle- 
quinade are real pantomime. The whole is fascinating, especi- 
ally when Mr. Pepler is himself in his Notes and Introduction. 

Mime-plays and Puppet-plays belong to the same family, for 
the mime-actor ‘ becomes a puppet but controls the strings.’ 
The second book contains two plays for puppets, ‘ The Four 
Minstrels of Bremen,’ founded on Grimm, and ‘ Two Robbers,’ 
for a juvenile audience, both charmingly done in the right tradi- 
tion of Puppetry. It is interesting to see that the Puppet-plays 
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are having a success in America, for there is an English-Ameri- 
can Glossary at the beginning. Both books are beautifully 
printed by St. Dominic’s Press. 

F.M. 


A missionary handbook on Africa. We direct attention to 
by far the most valuable handbook for the missionary in Africa 
which we have come across : LE REPERTOIRE AFRICAIN, by Henri 
Dubois, S.J.; printed and published at Rome this year by the 
Society of St. Peter Claver. It is planed with the breadth the 
subject demands at this day, and developed with a thoroughness 
beyond praise. It begins with the name ‘Africa’ and ends 
with precious booklists; every subject connected with Africa, 
physical, racial, political, ecclesiastical, which may concern the 
missionary, Or even excite his curiosity, is treated summarily 
and well, and often most usefully from points of view other than 
those of missionaries. It has no index; perhaps it is better 
without, for the contents are admirably displayed. The typo- 
graphy is excellent; we have not noticed a single error, not- 
withstanding the variety of languages the book has to employ. 
The maps are unworthy. 

J.G. 


Missions AND Missionaries. By Georges Goyau. (Sands; 
pp. 287 ; 5/-.) 

Occasional exaggeration and the quaint spelling of many pro- 
per names reduce the value of this translation of M. Goyau’s 
popular history of the Catholic missions, but it contains much 
of interest and the last three chapters form an admirable com- 
mentary on recent Papal policy. 


Tre Gh” THAT ARE NOT CagsAR’s. By Jacques Maritain. 
S/-- 

A Newman Syntuesis. By Erich Przywara, S.J. (5/-.) 

Curistr Our Brotuer. By Karl Adam. (3/6.) 

English Catholics already owe a great debt to Messrs. Sheed 
and Ward. Their new editions in ‘ The Hart Library’ serve 
both to emphasise and to increase it. Thus although The 
Things that are not Caesar’s is hardly so good a book as La 
Primauté du Spirituel—M. Maritain’s style is sometimes very 
difficult to translate—we possess no better treatise in English 
On the relations between Church and State. Dr. Adam may 
irritate us by an occasional over-emphasis but his Christus unser 
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Bruder marked a new development of the Catholic revival in 
Germany and he has been exceptionally fortunate in his trans- 
lator. Fr, Przywara’s work can be considered either as an 
anthology from Newman’s writings or as a synthesis of his 
thought. As an anthology it is one of the best of its kind, as 
a synthesis it has proved invaluable to those who look to New- 
man for a system. 


St. FRANCIS AND THE BLESSED EucuHarist. By Fr. Augustine, 
O.M.Cap. (Sands; pp. 101; 2/6.) 

Fr. Augustine treats of St. Francis’s own devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament and of his influence on the devotion of 
others. This little book seems to owe much to de Chérancé. 
It is not unworthy of the great Capuchin tradition—though 
some will find the style a trifle too ornate and others will hesi- 
tate to accept all the author’s conclusions, 


Mysticat STUDIES IN THE APOCALYPSE. By the Rev. H. Erskine 
Hit, (Pp. x, 262; Cr. 8vo. Elliot Stock; 7/6.) 

Mr. Erskine Hill is steeped in the Apocalypse and has evi- 
dently found in it a fruitful field for meditation. His standpoint 
may be gauged by his opening words : ‘I believe the Apocalypse 
to be a complete and intelligible whole, embodying a progres- 
sive revelation deliberately given by our Lord through the 
agency of Angelic beings in a series of visions,’ and again: 
‘It is the priceless gift to the Church of all ages of the Angels’ 
point of view.’ But Mr. Erskine Hill, being of a mystic turn 
of mind, has a tendency, we fear, to regard all the messages 
he discovers in the book as being its actual meaning. Thus in 
the section on The Second Death he argues that the physical, 
emotional and mental conscience demands a similar triple state 
of body, and maintains that, since death means a transference 
from the physical to the emotional body, the second death will 
mean man’s ascent into heaven and—presumably—to a mental 
body, whatever that may mean. This subjectivism is regrettable 
because it will tend to put people off reading the many good 
things to be found in his pages, as for instance when he says 
that St. John has ‘ the power to see and represent in the form 
of pictures and living images the great truths which St. Paul 

. . . seeks to grasp by the aid of metaphor, and to express in 
terms of reason.’ (p. 75). 

Interest in the Apocalypse never wanes. We have received 
Nores ON THE ApocaLypsE, by E. Bonello, Valetta. (Burns, 
Oates & Washbourne; pp. 32; 1/-.) The Notes are of a very 
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elementary not to say jejune type: we are told, for instance, 
on xii. 11: The earth opened its mouth . . . . that ‘ This is a 
reference to the rulers of the earth, Constantine and Licinius, 
who united their forces to put an end to the persecutions.’ 
Q.E.D. 

H.P. 


Vita Curisti1. Meditations on Our Lord’s Public Life for the 
time after Pentecost. By Mother St. Paul, Religious of 
the Retreat of the Sacred Heart. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
Ltd. ; 5/--) 

In these meditations on the third year of Our Lord’s public 
life, Mother St. Paul gives us another of her helpful books based 
on the Holy Scriptures. In her preface she makes two remarks 
which might profitably be placed on the first page of many 
meditation books made fearsome by their seemingly compli- 
cated machinery. ‘ Ignatian contemplation (i.e. mental prayer ; 
what’s in a name?) is very simple—the whole contemplation 
should be a colloquy.’ And, ‘ May it often happen that in 
using this book the person contemplating may be arrested by 
one person or word or one action in the Gospel story and may 
remain there under the Holy Spirit’s influence.’ Mother St. 
Paul does her work well of feeding the imagination with the 
setting suggested by the Gospel story. 


M.F. 


Or Famitiar INTERCOURSE WITH Gop IN PRayeR. By the Ven. 
Louis de Ponte, S.J. (From the ‘ Spiritual Guide’ 
Translated by a Religious of the Order of St. Benedict. 
With an Introduction by the Most Rev. Alban Goodier, 
S.J. (Archbishop of Hierapolis). (London: Burns, Oates 
Washbourne, Ltd. ; 6/-.) 


An exhaustive treatise on the more active forms of prayer— 
though as leading to contemplation—by a master of the 
spiritual life. It offers a better equipment for mental prayer 
than would a library of meditation books—all of which should 
be headed by de Ponte’s warning that meditation is ‘ not the 
substance of prayer, but only the means’ to it, and should be 
“a colloquy directed to God.’ It is pleasant to find a sixteenth 
century Jesuit praising St. Thomas as ‘ no less skilled in mys- 
tical than in scholastic theology.” The English is excellent. 


: M.B. 
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THe Virtus or Trust. Meditations by Paul de Jaegher, S.J. 
(London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne; 8/6.) 


The force of the precious doctrine here set forth with con- 
viction and evident experience but with wearying effusiveness 
might perhaps have been doubled by halving the number of 
words used to explain it. Some of the more imaginative pas- 
sages might mislead readers ignorant of theology. The fol- 
lowing is typical of this tendency and of the translation (the 
book is from the. French) : ‘ When I receive Holy Communion 

. what delight it would bring me and what boundless 
a to offer at this precise moment to my beloved Father 

. a Heart which beats in me and which in a mystical sense 
even ‘then knows actual anguish for God.’ (p. 60). 


S.M.B. 


BLACKFRIARS joins with the Archbishop in saying of The Uni- 
versity of Liverpool Catholic Society, vigeat, floreat, crescat. 
But the words, to judge from its PROGRAMME, 1932-33, may 
equally be put in the indicative. An international student or- 
ganization is among the first to be affeced by the financial crisis, 


and the Rapport ANNUEL of Pax Romana witnesses to concen- 
tration rather than to expansion. A VICTIM OF THE SEAL oF 
Confession (Central Bureau Catholic C.V. of America, St. 
Louis, 10 cents) is the story of Andrew Faulhaber, a Silesian 
priest, who was hanged during the Seven Years War by order 
of Frederick the Great for refusing to divulge a deserter’s con- 
fession, 





PARISH ORGANIZATION 


HE undersigned members of a Committee ap- 

pointed in 1929 by a considerable body of promi- 
nent Catholic laymen, anxious to further the cause of 
Catholicism in this country, desire to draw attention 
to the following points. 

(1) The most insistent cry of the present time is the 
call to common action in the Church. The Holy Father 
himself has appealed to all Catholics to take part in 
Catholic Action, an appeal which, on numerous occa- 
sions, has been re-echoed by His Eminence the Cardi- 
nal and other members of the Hierarchy. Indeed, one 
of the most urgent needs of the moment is corporate 
action and a sense of community on the part of Catho- 
lics, and the Committee venture to suggest that such 
corporate action is required, not merely in the outward 
sphere of social work and intellectual defence, but also 
in the internal sphere of parochial co-operation, with a 
view to relieving the burden of the clergy, to more 
active support for the parish priest, more generous 
help for parochial objects, and a greater sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility for the life of the parish. 

(2). For long past individual Catholics have been 
aware that, despite the most self-sacrificing labour of 
the priest, the vigour of parish life has too often fallen 
far short of the standard that might be attained. The 
laity appear in large part tepid and apathetic, the 
active-minded do not properly co-operate, social and 
charitable activities are carried on by a small number 
of individuals instead of by the effective team-work of 
the mass, and leakage is inadequately examined and 
combatted by common action. All this may be traced 
to the absence of any system which impresses on the 
parishioners a sense of their corporate responsibilities 
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and duties towards the life and work of their parish. 
The awakening of the parochial conscience in this 
regard should do much to relieve the clergy of the 
greater part of the temporal cares and anxieties which 
under present conditions absorb an undue share of 
their time and energies. 

(3). At the same time, the present lack of organiza- 
tion which is responsible for the apathy of the laity in 
parochial matters, is also the cause of serious diff- 
culties, the victims of which are the clergy themselves. 
Instances are known of the priest being overwhelmed 
by financial worries, of being faced on appointment by 
harassing and unsuspected liabilities contracted by his 
predecessor; of disputed ownership of assets of the 
Church; of ineffective or excessive expenditure; and, 
generally, of the failure to make adequate use of the 
man-power and financial resources available in a 
parish. 

(4). The obvious remedy for this lack of system and 
its consequences would seem to be a return—at least 
partial—to the organization of parochial life such as 
existed before the Reformation (see the writings of 
Cardinal Gasquet), and such as, in fact, exists in dif- 
ferent forms in many parts of continental Europe at 
the present day. It means an organization whereby the 
clergy are prepared to take their parishioners into their 
confidence in the administration of the temporal affairs 
of their parishes and to concede to them a voice in 
these affairs; whereby the laity will assume such re- 
sponsibilities as should properly be shouldered by 
them, and will thereby become possessed of a full 
sense of corporate, yet personal participation in the 
Church and her life and works. 

(5). The Committee, on behalf of the body which 
had appointed them, submitted in the winter 1929-30 
a Memorandum and Petition to the Hierarchy of Eng- 
land and Wales on the whole question, drawing 
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attention to the drawbacks above recited and begging 
for the setting up of a Commission of Enquiry by 
whom the whole subject might be explored. 


(6). The Committee are glad to be able to announce 
that the Hierarchy, assembled in Low Week this year, 
have confirmed a decision given already in the pre- 
vious year, viz.: that, while their Lordships had no 
power to order the establishment of a Council or of 
such a Commission of Enquiry, 


‘Any Parish Priest is free to form a committee to assist him 
in the temporal concerns of his parish, subject to the consent 
of the Bishop which, if wisely sought, would not be refused.’ 


(7). Although this decision, communicated to the 
Committee as early as April, 1931, was in no way con- 
fidential, the Committee did not see fit to publish it 
then, as they wished to make sure of the type of coun- 
cil that would conform to the Canon Law. They also 
hoped that it might be possible with the help of repre- 
sentatives of the clergy to agree upon a model scheme 
to be recommended for adoption. This, however, has 
not proved practicable, and the Committee, therefore, 
see no further reason for delaying the publication of 
this statement. 


(8). The Committee are aware that the suggested 
Councils could not be set up everywhere at once. In 
many places the requisite conditions are far from be- 
ing realised as yet and until the idea becomes more 
familiar it may be difficult to obtain the services of 
parishioners of the type desired. They are also aware 
that in some cases the clergy are averse to trying the 
experiment, although external conditions may be 
favourable, for fear that the remedy might prove worse 
than the disease. But the Committee venture to ob- 
serve that the greater part of such apprehensions either 
rest on a misunderstanding of the object in view, or 
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could be met in the constitution of the Council and 
the rules of procedure by suitable safeguards of the 
canonical rights and responsibilities of the parish 
priest. 

(9). The Committee are in possession of a consider- 
able amount of information on various types of coun- 
cils abroad (and a few in England), and they would be 
happy to place their knowledge at the service of any 
parish which would like to go forward on the lines of 
their policy. They are aware that there are a number 
of clergy who are favourable to their views and who, 
they feel, would be warmly seconded by their parish- 
ioners in any practicable scheme. They are convinced 
that there never was a time when the mobilisation of all 
the material resources of Catholics was more necessary 
than the present and that the laity will only do their 
full share of the work of the Church in England when 


definite duties and responsibilities are formally 
assigned to them. 


(Signed) RANKEILLOUR, Chairman 
DENBIGH 
WINEFRIDE ELWEsS 
Henry S. JERNINGHAM 
W. J. Biyton 
Joun P. Botanp 
Epwarp BuLLoucHu 
G. E. Hecut 
J. G. Larruwalte 
H. Norman 
Ernest E. Ware 


All communications should be addressed to: 
The Secretary, 
Parish Organization Committee, 
31 Curzon Street, W.1. 
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| UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES || 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). if 
Courses of Lectures at the Westminster Centre, 
St. Peter’s Hall, Westminster Cathedral Precincts, S.W,1. 
| MONDAYS. 
| ACOURSE OF TWENTY-FOUR LECTURES 


oa 
THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN 
by 
Father VINCENT McNABB, O.P., S.T.M. 
Commencing October 17th, 1982, at 7.80 p.m. 








| THURSDAYS. | 
| A COURSE OF TWENTY-FIVE LECTURES 


on 
THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 
by 
Father JOHN BAPTIST REEVES, O.P., B.A. 
—<— 7 Commencing October 6th, 1982, at 5.45 p.m. 
| THURSDAYS. 
| ACOURSE OF TWENTY-FIVE LECTURES 





on 
THE ‘SUMMA THEOLOGICA’ OF 
ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 
(Ia, IIae, QQ. I—XXI, Ethics). 
by 
Father ADRIAN ENGLISH, O.P., S.T.L., B.Sc. 
Commencing October 6th, 1982, at 7.30 p.m. 


ADMISSION FREE. 
Details of each Course on application to the Hon. Local 
Secretary, Miss D. Finlayson, 24 Primrose Hill Road, N.W.8. 
(NOTE BY CENTRE.—No charge is made for admission to the Courses, 
but it is necessary to take a COLLECTION at each Lecture in order to 
meet the fee payable to the University, which covers the cost of examinations, 
Printing of syllabus, and other similar expenses. It is hoped that all students 

who are able to do so will contribute to the cost.) 
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The Christmas Number of The Catholic Fireside, 1932, has no equal on 


ce the market at the price! 





Renowned for its Presentation Plates, The 

Catholic Fireside this year excels all its Christmas Gifts 

to readers, hitherto, with a 20 in. by 15 in. reproduction 

in full colours of Raphael’s ‘ Madonna of the Chair ’—a 

picture which could not be bought for less than one guinea 
apart from The Catholic Fireside. 














The Catholic Fireside Christmas Number, together with 
the Presentation Plate, will be sent in protective roller, 
post free, to any part of the world for 1/3. Instructions 
should be sent immediately to The Publisher, The Catholic 
Fireside, 8 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 
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NUMBER TEN JOY STREET 


this year includes contributions from 
Compton MAcCKENzIE, MABEL MarLowg, VALERY CarRIcx, 
Laurencs HousmMAN, ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, THOMaS 
Derrick, Boyp CaBLe, MARGARET and Mary Baker. 
@‘ The Joy Street Annuals are, of course, the only ones 
which ought to be allowed into any house where there is re- 
spect for literature or children.’—The Week-end Review. 
Six Shillings net 
oe 
WHAT O’CLOCK TALES 
By LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
Pictures by J. R. MONSELL 


@ ‘ Here is magic from many lands, beautifully woven to- 
gether so that the music of the stories as much as their 
content will appeal to the child of fancy.’—-Time and Tide. 


Six Shillings net 
ae 


PATSY AND THE LEPRECHAUN 
By MARGARET and MARY BAKER 


@ ‘ Margaret and Mary Baker know very well indeed how 
to make a book that will easily become a favourite.’—The 
Times Literary Supplement. 


Three Shillings and Sixpence net 


a 
THE HILARIOUS UNIVERSE 
Being Angela’s Guide to Einstein and that Crush 
By RICHARD DARK 
Pictures by THOMAS DERRICK 


@ The Astronomer Royal, Sir Frank Dyson, writes: ‘1 
have had a couple of hours of enjoyment with The Hilarious 
Universe. It is full of fun from cover to cover.’ 


Four Shillings and Sixpence net 
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